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CHARLES A. FICKE, PUBLIC CITIZEN 
(1850-1931) 


By Marte MEYER 


Few cities in the United States have had as liberal a con- 
tributor to their cultural life as Davenport had in the late 
Charles A. Ficke, who, during the long years of his life, re- 
membered most generously the city in which he lived. Three 
institutions in that city benefited especially from his civic 
consciousness: The Davenport Academy of Natural Sciences," 
the Davenport Public Library and the Davenport Municipal 
Art Gallery. These institutions owed either their very exist- 
ence to his vision and foresight, as in the case of the Art Gal- 
lery, or have received from this adopted son of America many 
of their finest collection of antiquities, books, and manuscripts. 
Yet not only did Charles Ficke serve his city culturally, but 
politically as well; twice as mayor, and again as county at- 
torney. In his private life as banker, lawyer, and dealer in 
real estate, his influence extended beyond the city of Daven- 
port, for throughout the state he reached and served many 
people. Davenport was good to Charles Ficke, but he paid his 
debt to the city many, many times. The manner in which he 
made his payment is well known by the citizens of Davenport 
and will be long remembered. 

The keynote to Ficke’s public life is found in the words of 
his reply to Lorado Taft, the sculptor who fashioned his bust 
which now reposes in a niche in the municipal art gallery. 
When the sculptor asked Ficke why he had made so many 
generous gifts to the city, the latter replied, ‘‘I am trying to 
pay to the next generation the debt that I owe to the last. 
What we have and what we are in a position to do is almost 
entirely the result of work accomplished by those who went 


1Organized in 1867; name changed to Davenport Public Museum in 1927. 
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before us. And to pay that debt to them it is our duty to do 
something that will aid the generations that follow us.’? Such 
was the spirit of this German born American to whom the 
word philanthropist can truly be applied. 

Two years before Charles Ficke was born, Germany and 
other countries of Europe had been swept by a wave of un- 
successful revolutions aiming at democratic reforms. Though 
many of the revolutionists fled to America, the dashed hopes 
and frustrated dreams of the defeated reformers who remain- 
ed left the air tense with unrest in the years following 1848. 
It was in this period of defeat and reaction that Charles 
August Ficke, one of eight children in the cultured and edu- 
cated family of a successful merchant, was born in Boitzen- 
burg, in the province of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Germany, 
April 21, 1850. The glowing letters received by the father 
from friends who had earlier fled to seek their future in 
America continued to come, were eagerly read, and then pass- 
ed on to other friends in the community. Soon the elder Ficke 
decided to risk the family’s future in America also. At last, in 
1852, after a forty-five day ocean trip and a slow journey 
overland, the one-time merchant of Boitzenburg and his fam- 
ily reached the borderland of Iowa, there to commence life 
anew on an Jowa farm. 

Charles Ficke has given a most interesting story of the 
early life of his family in his biography, Memories of Four- 
score Years. The twelve years spent on the farm near Long 
Grove, in Seott County, Towa, were certainly valuable years 
of training for the younger Fickes. In his book he says, 
“Lite... on the farm had its redeeming features. While 
driving the reaper, cultivating corn, searching for cattle and 
in a score of other activities, I had to do my own thinking, 
reasoning and planning.’’ These powers were decidedly 
marked in Charles Ficke as a man, and undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the great success of his many efforts and enter- 
prises. 

The education of the Ficke children on this Iowa farm was 
not neglected either, although the backbreaking farm work and 
chores were part of the routine of that life. Private tutors 
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engaged by the father brought more than the usual district 
school could offer. With the classies, history, and modern 
languages, young Charles August was ready for school in the 
nearby city of Davenport. Grade school completed, the boy 
desired to continue his education in high school, but cireum- 
stances decreed that he should strike out for himself in earn- 
ing a living. First as clerk in a dry-goods store, then as a 
bookkeeper in an insurance office, and later as bank clerk, he 
advanced in position and in the esteem of his employers and 
the community in the course of the years. 

In the meantime the young man was continuing his own 
studies. For some time he had been reading law in his room 
during the evenings, and each Sunday morning he visted the 
home of a friend who questioned and instructed him on legal 
matters. As the career of a lawyer appealed more and more 
strongly to him, and, since careful living and frugal saving 
had built up a comfortable bank account, he decided to con- 
tinue his law studies in the Albany, New York, law school. 
After his graduation a year later, in 1877, he went on a six 
month’s tour of Europe. This trip greatly stimulated the 
growing taste for art in this observing man. He spent, so he 
himself writes, many delightful hours in the Uffizi and Pitti 
Art Galleries in Italy. He also said, ‘‘ Had I on this first visit 
but known that important Old Masters were obtainable, and 
had my finances but permitted their purchase, what treasures 
the Davenport Municipal Art Gallery would now possess!’ 

On his return to Davenport he entered upon the practice of 
his chosen profession. Unlike many struggling young lawyers 
he did not wait long for clients. The community had already 
noted the excellent qualities of the man, and his work in store 
and bank had attracted the attention of the leading citizens. 

After a few years in the practice of law he became con- 
vineed that the city of Davenport would some day have a large 
population, that it would become a center of industry. With 
this thought of the future development in mind, he started 
buying rural and city property. The years passed and the 
vision of Ficke was fulfilled. The farm boy who had started 
his career as a clerk in a dry goods store at four and one-half 
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dollars a week, later came to be ranked as one of the com- 
-munity’s wealthiest men. But wealth did not mean ostenta- 
tious display and show to him; rather it meant the use of 
wealth in a dignified and moderate manner. From early life 
Ficke had a great desire to travel. Financial success that 
came as the result of careful investments made it possible for 
him to gratify this wish. Twice he traveled completely around 
the world, and other trips took him to practically every coun- 
try on the globe. Upon these travels he collected many of 
the fine paintings by old masters, antiquities, old manuscripts 
and books that now enrich the city of Davenport. 


The first of the three institutions to share in the splendid 
gifts of Charles Ficke was the Davenport Public Museum, 
then known as the Davenport Academy of Natural Sciences 
located at Sixth and Brady Streets. This museum, founded 
in 1867, would indeed do eredit to a city many times the size 
of Davenport. It has been visited by renowned scientists who 


have pronounced many of its collections and single exhibits as 
outstanding.* 


Ficke derived much pleasure throughout his life from the 
activities of the museum. A frequent visitor to its halls, a 
lecturer under its auspices while upon his travels, a member 
of its governing board and elected its president in 1906, he was 
identified with its growth for many years. Ficke says of his 
election to the office of the presidency, ‘‘In January, 1906, 
I was elected president of the Davenport Academy of Sciences. 
I had repeatedly declined this office, because, not being in 


?One cannot th'nk of this museum without mentioning the Putnam family which 
has been the guiding spirit in the affairs of this institution since the day of its 
establishment. The Davenport Democrat, in paying tribute to the family and to the 
man_ who has been the institution’s greatest single benefactor, says: ‘Until his death 
on January 13, 1906, William Clement Putnam put the climax on the long record 
of the Putnam family in the support of the Davenport Academy of Natural Science, 
by leaving to the Academy his entire estate valued at $500,000 to $600,000 with 
provisions which will keep it intact and make it worth several times that amount 
when fully developed. The estate includes one entire city block in the very heart 
of the business district in Davenport, and a number of other business properties. 
Mr, Putnam made his brothers and sisters trustees of the estate and executors of 
his will, providing that the principal block was not to be sold but should be main- 
tained and improved until its present four-story buildings were replaced with modern 
store and office fixtures. This is to be gradually done from the revenue of the estate 
and by realizing on other properties; and the residue of the income during the 
rebuilding process, and finally all of it is to go to the Academy. Ultimately it will 
have a property value well up toward the million dollar mark.’ This property in- 
cludes the entire north side of Second Street, hetween Main and Brady. At present, 
the “modern store and office fixtures” of Mr, Putnam’s wish are Parkers Department 
Store and the Putnam Building, both fine eight-story structures. 
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science, | considered it incongrous to allow myself to be elected 
president of a scientifie society. I would have declined this 
office but for the fact that shortly before the annual election 
W. C. Putnam, then on his deathbed, sent for me, and exacted 
my promise that I would accept the office mentioned.’’ Such 
was the modesty of the man who gave so much to the museum. 

Many of Ficke’s gifts to the museum are in archaeological 
fields, and may be divided into four groups, southwestern 
United States, Mexico, South America, and the Orient. 

O. E. Klingaman, who for several years was assistant di- 
rector of the Davenport Museum, now the curator of the State 
Historical Department in Des Moines, says that ‘‘Mr. Ficke 
was one of the museum-minded men who helped finance War- 
ren King Moorhead, the American archaeologist, when he went 
into the southwestern part of the United States some fifty 
or more years ago to begin the explorations of the extinct 
civilizations of that section. Those financing the expedition 
were permitted to share in such material as he discovered, and 
were given the opportunity to select certain items uncovered 
in the course of excavations. This expedition gave Mr. Ficke 
valuable material of the Southwest which he in turn donated 
to the Davenport Academy of Natural Sciences. These things 
are outstanding examples of their kind, some of which have 
not yet been identified so far as age or use is concerned. It 
is possible that when these finds are completely interpreted, 
quite a gap will be filled showing the connection between the 
southwestern United States and the higher civilizations that 
were developed in the Valley of Mexico.’’ 

His interest in archaeology then turned to Mexico from 
which many of the figurines, urns, pots and jade objects of 
the Aztec, Toltec and Zapotee civilizations were obtained by 
Mr. Ficke for the collection which he made in old Mexico on 
his visit there soon after the Oaxaca and the Mitla districts 
had been made accessible in 1893. At San Juan Teotihuacan 
he was able to have Indian boys search newly plowed fields for 
many of the thousands of terra cotta heads included in this 
group. These utterly fascinating heads with their varied ex- 
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pressions form one of the most interesting exhibits in the 
museum. 

The third group of collections—the South American—were 
obtained by Ficke after his interest had been aroused in the 
Peruvian phase of his archaeological work by the excavations 
in the early 1900’s of Prof. Max Uhle,the German archaeolog- 
ist, who was then employed by Mrs. Phoebe Hearst through 
Leland Stanford Univeristy. Dr. Uhle was sent to South 
America to pursue his archaeological researches, and, while so 
engaged, discovered the pre-Inca civilization as shown by 
buried remains at Nazea in southern Peru. The pottery 
found there in 1911 was exquisite. The University of Cali. 
fornia was ultimately called upon for financial assistance in 
the research expeditions Uhle made to South America. As a 
result that University has the largest and finest Nazea pottery 
collection in the United States. The second largest and fin- 
est collection is in the Davenport Museum. 


After Ficke’s attention was called to Prof. Uhle’s work he 
himself visited Peru in 1911 and returned with extremely 
valuable material, consisting chiefly of pottery, although some 
textile materials were secured. He experienced great diffi- 
culty, however, in securing Nazca pottery, supposed to ante- 
date the beginning of the Christian era by twelve centuries; 
only three museums at that time possessed specimens of this 
splendid pottery. Even after an advertisement in the Lima 
newspapers, Ficke almost despaired of securing what he 
sought, for in response to his announced intention of purchas- 
ing Peruvian antiquities, which brought him some three hun- 
dred Inca pots and other artifacts, no Nazea pot had been 
brought to him. Finally, Ficke writes, ‘‘A wholesale grocer 
called who offered me a collection of ninety-nine Nazca pots. 
T accompanied him to his store, and there found that number 
of these highly prized pots. I bought the entire collection. 
Its owner told me this story of its genesis: While Dr. Uhle 
was excavating the Nazca necropolis in the daytime, his work- 
ers continued work on their own account during the night. 
They disposed of the pots they found to a local merchant, 
who, in in turn sold them to the Lima wholesaler.’’ 


if 
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Before this collection was shipped from Lima, it was critical- 
ly examined by Dr. Uhle, who was at that time director of 
the National Museum at Lima. Edward K. Putnam in ‘‘The 
Davenport Collection of Nazea and Other Peruvian pottery”’ 
(Vol. XIII, The Proceedings of Davenport Academy of 
Sciences), says: ‘‘For comparison with the Ficke collection 
at Davenport, the collection of Nazea pottery in the Paris, 
London and Berlin museums have been examined. The col- 
lection appears to be typical as to shape, color, design, and 
quality of workmanship.’’ 

Aside from the much prized Nazea ware, which is repre- 
sentative of the southern coast, Mr. Putnam writes: 

From other parts of Peru there is a large collection of the 
black and of the dull red modeled or molded pottery from the 
north coast, chiefly from Ferenape, Chiclayo and Trujillo. There 
are also representative specimens of various types of pottery from 
the coastal region between Huacho and Pachacamae, and of pottery 
showing the Nazca influence. For the Davenport Museum, the 
Ficke gift of Peruvian pottery is a valuable addition in that it 
supplements the extensive collection of ancient Mississippi Valley 
pottery now in the museum. A study of this Mississippi Valley 
pottery is made more interesting and instructive by a comparison 
with the Peruvian. 


Mr. Putnam concludes: 

In addition to the pottery, the Ficke collection in Davenport 
contains a number of textiles showing the skill of the Peruvians, 
both in workmanship and design. These pieces of brilliantly 
colored cloth are of unusual interest, not only on account of 
their own artistic merit, but for comparison with similar designs 
on the pottery. There are also various articles of wood, stone, 
shell and gourds, as well as of copper and silver. 


The ancient civilizations of Asia Minor, Egypt, Carthage, 
Greece and Rome were not neglected by Ficke either, as the 
many fine examples of the culture and art of these lands found 


in the museum testify. 
From Egypt came the mummy which was purchased in 


1896. Its acquisition is deseribed by Ficke in his autobio- 


graphy: ‘‘At the Cairo Museum I acquired a mummy and 
mummy-case. Mummies and mummy-cases, when found, are 
stored in separate rooms at the museum. In the one in which 
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are kept the cases, I selected the only one for sale, which was 
covered with hieroglyphics. Attendants brought in mummy 
after mummy until one was found which exactly filled the 
case. The deal was then closed and mummy and case started 
on their long journey to the country which was not discov- 
ered until twenty centuries after the case and the mummy 
were consigned to the tomb.’’ 

From Egypt also came searabs, bronze arrow points, rings, 
bracelets, pins, amulets or magic charms dating from 3000 
B. C. to the beginning of the Christian era, fragments of 
papyri from Thebes, necklaces made from beads of faience, 
elass and ecarnelians. Textiles with the design and colors still 
clear and distinct, the effigy of a boat with the figures of the 
oarsmen, which were buried with the dead, seeds of wheat and 
erain and woven reed bags filled with wheat for use in the 
future life, ecanopie jars filled with foods, which were placed 
in tombs, and liquids and oils are other things that show the 
high state of the civilization of ancient Egypt. One cannot 
help but wonder after looking at the basket of woven reeds, 
which was found in a tomb with a mummy, if the basket in 
which the baby Moses was placed might not have been very 
similar to the one in the Ficke collection. Probably the really 
outstanding subjects of this group are the several long eylin- 
drical vases and the other pieces of pottery of archaic Egypt— 
that long and dim distant past which antedates the dynasties 
of Egypt—because few of these are in the United States. 

Here also are a number of pieces of Phoenician iridescent 
glass dating back 2000 years before the Christian period. 
Among these are the tear bottles so prized by the ancients. 
In the babylonian group are some tablets of clay recording 
contracts, and temple records of about the time of Abraham, 
or about 2000 B. C. One of these is the record of the payments 
of drink, oil and cereals to the messengers of southern Baby- 
lonia and another a record of sheep given various temples. 

The Japanese section of Ficke gifts represents the culture 
of Japan of long ago; treasures which are no longer permitted 
by the Japanese government to leave that country. It is quite 
possible that the Ficke collection was one of the last to be 
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shipped to foreign lands. This collection contains so many 
fine things that it is almost impossible to select any one out- 
standing item. 

The collection of ancient Nipponese armor consisting of 
twenty suits and forty helmets attracts much attention. In- 
cluded in this is a suit of armor belonging to the Daimio, one 
of the great feudal houses of Japan from 1600 to 1867. As 
the Japanese fought principally on foot, the main use of armor 
was for protection against the arrow. Some of the armor is 
beautifully inlaid, and most of it is lacquered. These suits 
range in age from three hundred years to six hundred years. 

There is also a collection of beautiful swords of that same 
period as well as bows and arrows. The arrows are tipped 
with metal points. 

In view of Japan’s modern methods of warfare and equip- 
ment, this display of ancient weapons serves as a great remind- 
er of the change that has been made in Japan since Com- 
modore Perry negotiated the treaty of 1854, which opened cer- 
tain Japanese ports to western trade. 

Among the Japanese items the collection of Japanese ‘‘No’’ 
masks is outstanding, it is considered the most nearly complete 
and finest in the United States. These masks were among 
those used originally in certain dances at semi-religious per- 
formanees as early as the ninth century. In later years these 
masks were and are used by actors in a sort of historical 
drama. They represent spirits both good and evil. It is dif- 
fieult for foreigners to understand the interpretation of the 
‘“‘No”’ drama that is placed upon it by the Japanese. The 
dances and acting are characterized by gorgeous costumes and 
by the slow and deliberate movements of the participants. 
That the ‘‘No’’ drama may bewilder the Occidental is sug- 
gested by the following directions for the appreciation: 

Forget the theater and look at the No; 

Forget the No and look at the actor ; 

Forget the actor and look at the idea; 

Forget the idea and you will understand the No. 

In the collection of Japanese carvings, are many excellent 
pieces of ancient art, by which term is meant articles more 
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than three hundred years old and covered by old lacquer, old 
laequer meaning that each has approximately three hundred 
coats or applications. These carvings are from Buddhist 
temples which have long been destroyed. Also from these 
temples have come some of the finest Buddhas in America. 
The Japanese Buddhas of this collection are all of wood. Two 
large ones are in the attitude of perfection, in which attitude 
the idol is placed on a base made of the lotus blossom. There 
is also a beautiful and practically complete Buddhist shrine 
from a rich home of Japan; its interior is lacquered with gold. 
The equipment is nearly complete; missing from the top shelf 
of this shrine, however, is the small figure of the Buddha, 
without which no Buddhist shrine is complete. 

A large portable shrine which in the past was carried on 
the shoulders of one hundred men in a religious procession on 
certain days attracts much attention also. Carved and lac- 
quered wood, inlaid mother-of-pearl work, carving of great 
variety of design and elaborate embroidery are some of the 
details in the construction of this old shrine. 

In the Chinese group, some of the materials are at least 
thirteen hundred years old. These are pale terra cotta images 
of men, women, horses and camels, and are among the best 
examples of ancient Chinese art. The small statuette of a 
prancing horse is as fine a piece of this type of work as there 
is in the world. It is possible that the ancestors of this type 
of horse were the ancestors of the horses of Greek and Roman 
times. These ancient relics were dug out of the old tombs of 
China. 

Included in the Chinese group are some splendid examples 
of ancient porcelains. One very rare group, known as ‘‘Guard- 
ians of the Well,’’ represents water gods and were placed in 
temples near wells, apparently to guard them from pollution. 
These guardians consist of figures of three men, one of whom 
has a black face and a black beard. This piece, especially, is a 
wonderful example of Chinese porcelain and is rare. 

The purchase of the Chinese wedding sedan chair afforded 
Ficke much pleasure. He related with great glee that at the 
time of making this purchase he was looked upon as a mil- 
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lionaire by the astonished and admiring Chinese throng. He 
made the purchase of the chair immediately. after a Chinese 
bride had stepped from the chair into the arms of her hus- 
band. The chair is used in the wedding procession and in it 
the bride is conveyed to the home of the groom. Before enter- 
ing the home, however, the groom pushes aside the curtains of 
the wedding chair and sees the bride for the first time. This 
is a large chair, completely covered with much embroidery, 
and was carried on the shoulders of twelve men. 

As an example of Ficke’s range of interest represented in 
the Davenport Museum gifts, there is a splendid collection of 
materials from Tibet in which there are two prayer wheels. 
It is said that the Metropolitan Art Museum in New York is 
the cnly other museum in the United States which has two 
Tibetan prayer wheels. Viewed from the Tibetan standpoint, 
all of the materials in that small collection represent the most 
cherished things of Tibet. They were collected in 1926 at 
Darjeeling, India. Ficke, in his Memories of Fourscore Years, 
speaks of making this collection, as follows: 


On Sunday we visited its [Darjeeling’s] market. From 
the mountain districts come the quaintly clad natives with 
their products. What added to the interest of this market was 
the circumstance that the expedition, which Colonel Young- 
husband had led into Tibet to the Forbidden City of Lhassa, 
had but just returned te Darjeeling. Its members had brought 
many interesting objects, supposedly loot, which were being 
offered for sale. Here I acquired the Tibetan collection now 
in the Davenport Museum. 

The second public institution in Davenport to receive a 
generous gift from Charles Ficke is the Public Library, to 
which he gave a priceless collection of rare books. This 
collection consists of 113 volumes, many of them having been 
out of print for many years, and was presented to the library 
in 1919. The Davenport Democrat, commenting on the gift 
at the time said: 

Although Mr. Ficke is too modest to even discuss the value 


of the collection, his friends say he has spent a small fortune 
in its compilation. It is known that many of the books are 
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very rare and costly. Some of them, it is said, could not be 
replaced for any amount of money, for none of them are on the 
market. A duplicate of one book in the collection is understood 
to be priced at $5,000 when a Davenporter endeavored to secure 
it. Another one is said to have been sold for $1,000. But the 
discussion of the value of the collection is distasteful to Mr. Ficke 
and no reference would be made to it at this time but for the 
reason that The Demoerat feels that the public should be given 
at least a faint idea of Mr. Ficke’s generosity and magnitude of 
the gift it has received from him. 


That this collection attracted state-wide attention is best - 
shown by the following review and description that appeared 
in the Des Moines Register, June 5, 1919: 


‘‘Forgotten worlds, told in dead languages, which only a few 
scholars can read; worlds of science, religion, history, and law, 
together with the world of early Christian civilization and the 
new world of the American, disclosed in the original manuscripts 
of many ancient tongues, are laid before the student of the past 
in a priceless collection of 113 books which C. A. Ficke has just 
donated to the Davenport Public Library. In his travels around 
the world, repeated many times, Mr. Ficke has continually collect- 
ed, to preserve for civilization, the priceless books and art treas- 
ures of the past. The present collection is his second large dona- 
tion to the city. The collection of books now given to the public 
is catholic in its selection. It was gathered in every corner otf 
the world. Part was secured from collectors in London, Paris, 
and Naples. From old Spanish families in Mexico, from temples 
in Ceylon and India, from ancient collections in Japan, from the 
shadows of the pyramids and ancient monasteries in China other 
treasures were secured.’’ 


Ficke, while a discriminating collector, was always a good 
business man in securing his treasures. He bought Chaldean 
clay tablets as he would buy real estate, appraising them with 
cool judgment like the shrewd American business man that 
he was. If, in far-away Constantinople, he could not buy an 
ancient book of Mohammed for what he thought it was worth, 
he found it in Cario at a better figure. Only once in his 
quarter century of touring did he pay more for an antiquity 
than he believed it was worth. Some years ago he found a 
rare Ulustrated Latin manuscript in Paris. The owner asked 
a price which the American connoisseur thought unreason- 
able. Four days Ficke bargained for that book. The owner 
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was obdurate. He would not sell below a certain figure. 
Finally, just half an hour before his train was to leave, the 
Towa collector, believing he might never see a copy of that 
particular style again, bought it at the owner’s price. 

Some of the other difficulties of book collecting is indicated 
in Ficke’s experience in obtaining two handwritten volumes of 
Commentaries on the Koran which quote profusely from the 
writing of the earliest commentaries. These volumes were 
located in the hands of a Mohammedan in Cario, but were 
deemed of such a sacred character that their sale to a non- 
Mohammedan, even at a fancy price, could not be thought of— 
at least in the presence of other Mohammedans. When 
finally a too tempting price had been offered, the deal had 
to be closed in a dark shed in a sequestered alley, out of sight 
. and hearing of the seller’s co-religionists. 

One of the rarest books in the collection is a parchment 
missal of the fourteenth century. Ficke secured it in Rome 
twenty-five years ago when museums had not yet gathered in 
such treasures. It would be difficult to evaluate the art or to 
estimate the years expended by a monk in some Italian mon- 
astery five hundred years ago in painting the minatures and 
the 280 pages in this precious volume illuminated in gold and 
and colors. Another missal of the same century and style 
of workmanship has 295 pages, twelve by seventeen inches, 
each decorated in figures of gold and varied colors. A 
Gregorian chant, a Latin parchment manuscript, was secured 
in Paris many years ago, and is very rare. The notes, show- 
ing some of the earliest Christian music, are done in squares. 
There are 110 parchment leaves, sixteen by twenty-four inches, 

bound in board and leather. Probably it was written in the 

fifteenth or sixteenth centuries. When half a century ago 
Mexico closed her churches and monasteries such treasures 
found their way into the curio shops, and it was in one of these, 
in the city of Mexico, that Ficke secured this volume. The 
collection contains eight other most interesting parchment 
books of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Books printed 
before fifteen hundred, such as most of these, are called 
‘“meunabula.”’ 
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The earliest of all movable block prints in the collection is 
one printed in Venice in 1479. Another early example of 
movable block printing is an Aristotle, printed in 1510, which 
~he also found in Mexico City, in a most interesting manner: 
a dealer from whom I had bought numerous antiquities invited 
us to a luncheon at his suburban home. In a shed adjoining 
our host’s home I was shown a pyramid of books six feet high, 
covered with the dust of years. It consisted of hundreds of Latin 
and Spanish volumes, printed in Europe, which were once a part 
of libraries our host had purchased in the course of years. 1 
picked up a volume at random. It was a rare Latin Aristotle, 
printed in 1510, with heavy movable block types. It bore the 
seal of Zumarrago, first bishop of Mexico. Other volumes which 
I examined bore equally early dates. Only a few of these had 
been printed later than the sixteenth century. The whole lot was 
offered to me at an absurdly low price. I selected a few volumes, 
including the Aristotle, and let the rest go ...4I still bewail 
my neglect to acquire the entire collection. 


Other examples of movable block prints are an Ovid, with 
numerous woodeuts, printed in 1527, the Writings of Thomas 
Acquwinas, printed in Venice in 1483, and the Life and Writ- 
ings of Si. Augustine printed in 1532. Numerous copies ot 
Old and New Testaments are also in the collection of 113 
volumes. One of these, in Latin, with one hundred woodcuts, 
bears the date of 1561; another was printed by Christopher 
Barker in England in 1480; still another, a very large one, was 
printed by Robert Barker in London in 1612. Tasso’s Jeru- 
salem Delivered, richly illustrated, another rare book was 
printed in 1617. 

Among these rare books are two printed by the famous 
Aldus in 1554 and fifteen volumes printed by Elzevirs be- 
tween 1629 and 1664, some exquisitely illustrated. There is 
also Livy’s History of the Roman Empire, with 138 hand 
colored woodeuts, printed in 1574, and an Aesop’s Fables 
printed in 1647." One of the volume, the Nuremberg Chron- 
icles, was fourteen years in printing, and of course the dates 
of many of the other books are unknown. 

In addition to these specimens from the western world, 
there are a number of richly illustrated oriental books. The 
rarest of these is a ‘‘Sha-Namah,’’ the epic of the Kings of 
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Persia, written in the purest Persian, obtained in Calcutta. 
In 60,000 couplets about Kastin Mansur (called Firdusi), the 
great epic poet of Persia sings of the deeds of Persian sover- 
eigns and heroes from earliest times to the Mohammedan inva- 
sion. This fifteenth century handwritten book, a 12,226 page 
work, very curiously contains the entry that the copyist re- 
ceived 5,000 rupees for making the copy. A number of Arabie 
books, centuries old, were also collected. Among the eastern 
books is a manuscript Koran of the middle sixteenth century 
which Ficke secured at Agra, this in addition to the commen- 
taries on the Koran secured at Cario, of which mention has 
earlier been made. 

An interesting feature of nine very old Buddhist sacred 
books in the collection, secured in Rangoon and Colombo, is 
that they are in Pali, a dead language except as used in 
Buddhist sacred writings. The writing is done with a stylus 
on leaves fashioned out of talipot palms and then going over 
them with ink. These letters are so beautifully made that 
they remind one of steel engraving. The Pali script is very 
intricate and beautifully exact. The books, which look like 
a closed fan, are made by passing two strings through each 
end of the several strips of leaves; thus the books are bound 
together. Leaves of a book made from leaves of a tree! The 
cover is a strip of wood from the palm tree and illuminated 
with an ornamental border. Ten other Buddhist sacred books 
in the collection are in roll form, some of which date back 
to the tenth century. The rolls measure from twenty to 
thirty feet in length, and remind us of the pictures in our 
school histories showing Grecian youths reading. Another 
striking book besides these Buddhist volumes is an Arabic book 
secured in Japan, done by hand in red, white, and gold, and 
black ink. 

The late Judge Waterman, president of the library board 
at the time Ficke made his gift, voiced the deep gratitude of 
the people of Davenport with these words: ‘‘It is a mag- 
nificant collection and a most generous gift on the part of 
Mr. Ficke. The library trustees are extremely grateful for 
the gift, end their gratitude is shared by every book lover 
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in Davenport. It is a collection which the library could 
never have secured of its own accord. It will attract book 
connoisseurs from far and wide.’’ 


The third public institution in Davenport to be benefited 
by the generous benefactions of Charles Ficke was the Dav- 
enport Municipal Art Gallery, which owes its creation, in fact, 
to his original gifts of paintings. 

At an early age Ficke displayed an interest in art and 
the collection of pieces he personally admired. The fruit 
of this as developed in the course of years brought rich 
stores of the world’s art to Davenport. The first purchase 
made by Ficke occurred soon after he became a bank clerk 
in the old Davenport National Bank in 1870. He noted this 
event in his biography when he wrote, ‘‘Davenport art lovers 
at that time aspired no higher than owning ‘Chromos.’ <A 
carload of these arrived in the city to be sold at auction. I 
bought a very moderately priced one.’’ Ficke’s great interest 
in art was aided and enriched through the study of books 
in the library of William Penn Clark, a prominent figure in 
the early years of Iowa. Mr. Clark also possessed a large 
collection of copies of old masters of the various European 
schools of painting, and in these the eager student found 
the greatest of pleasure. Ficke has written that ‘‘much of 
the pleasure I received from travel in Italy in later years was 
due to my reading Gibbon’s ‘Rome,’ lent to me by Mr. Clark. 
Among the paintings in Mr. Clark’s collection was a copy of 
a portrait of a woman, by Van Dyck, whose superbly painted 
hand was called to my attention. Whenever, in later years, 
I saw portraits in art galleries, I made mental comparison 
between the hands in those portraits and the one in the por- 
trait of the Clark collection.’’ 

Ficke offered his magnificent collection of paintings he 
had collected on his travels to the city early in 1923, upon the 
condition that within a reasonable time suitable quarters to 
house the exhibit should be provided. On February 13, 1925, 
the state legislature of Iowa passed an act authorizing the 
establishment of municipal art galleries in cities having a 
population of 50,000 or more, including special charter cities, 
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of which Davenport is one. The Davenport City Council, on 
March 13, of the same year, adopted an ordinance convert- 
ing the old armory into a temporary building to house this 
collection. Thus Davenport became the possesor of a fine 
art collection and has the distinction of being the first city in 
the United States to possess a municipally owned art gallery. 


The Davenport Democrat of April 3, 1925, published the 
following story of this collection: 


Mr. Robert Horshe, the late director of the Chicago Art 
Institute, appraised the Ficke collection at $250,000. He 
stated that the Chicago Art Institute did not possess, during 
the first en years of its existence, so excellent a collection as 
that of Mr. Ficke. There are 135 pictures in the collection, 
which would be gladly accepted by the Chicago institution. 
Among the canvases about which the critic was most en- 
thusiastie were the following: 
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One of the pleasures of all collectors is the memories of 
unexpected ‘‘finds,’’ (and again in Mexico City) Ficke ex- 
perienced such a pleasure in a discovery of a rare fine paint- 
ing. He writes of this discovery in that city, a treasure house 
of old Spanish-Mexican art, in Memories of Fourscore Years: 
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In Mexico City—in the so-called ‘Thieves Market ’—I stumbled 
onto a painting signed ‘Juan Roderiquez Xuarez’, dated 1698 
and representing a beautiful madonna. I bought it for the 
ridiculously small sum of twenty dollars, or ten dollars in 
American money. The director of the National Art Gallery, to 
whom I showed it, pronounced it original and of rare merit, by 
one of Mexico’s foremost seventeenth century painters. I learned 
from him that when the Mexican government in the nineteenth 
century under President Juarez nationalized many convents and 
churches, their art treasures had passed to private ownership; 
and if I were to search the city, I would be able to find and 
acquire many good paintings. I visited pawn shops and antique 
shops. I also instructed two native Mexicans, who were assist- 
ing me, to search the city for Old Masters. As a result I acquired 
nearly a half hundred of these. 


This painting and others of that period are now in the Daven- 
port collection. 

Yet another interesting story in connection with Charles 
Ficke’s activities as an art collector is told in the Davenport 
Democrat, sometime in 1921, about a fragment of a painting 
in the Ficke collection: 


In the middle of the seventeenth century Govaert Flinck and 
Gergeranat van den Eckhout, both pupils of Rembrandt, were 
two of the foremost painters of Holland. Their paintings were, 
and are, mistaken for those of their master. One of these 
artists, it is not certain which one of them, painted one of 
those heroic sized pictures, measuring eight feet square, which 
in that century were in favor. It represented ‘‘Christ Being 
Shown to the People.’’ During some war or revolution, per- 
haps several centuries ago, it disappeared. In order to conceal 
it more securely, the purloiner cut it up perhaps into four 
pieces, one of which is now in the Ficke collection. This frag- 
ment was purchased in London by a New York dealer and sold 
to Mr. Ficke fifteen years ago. It depicts people pointing to 
some object not appearing in the fragment. The figure of the 
youth near the edge was deprived of an arm and a hand when 
the original was cut to pieces. The search by the owner for the 
other fragment was rewarded when in a catalog of the paintings 
in the Hockley Gallery of Fine Arts of Muskegon, Michigan, 
Mr. Ficke found a reproduction of a second fragment of the 
original painting, in which appears not only these missing mem- 
bers but also Christ and His attendants upon whom the people 
shown in the Davenport fragment were gazing before the 
original was dismembered. The other fragments being of minor 
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importance, doubtless are permanently lost. Correspondence be- 
tween the owners of the respective fragments established the 
indubitable fact that both are parts of one large original, painted 
by either Flinck or Eckhout. Could these fragments but speak, 
what a story they could relate of the circumstances which led 
to their separation and wanderings until they found permanent 
homes in two American collections. 

Dr. Walter G. Jessup, then President of the State University 
of Iowa, upon the dedication of the Municipal Art Gallery, 
October 11, 1925, said: ‘‘How fortunate we all are that in 
the city of Davenport, through the munificence of Mr. Ficke 
and the intelligent co-operation of her citizens, forces are 
being set in motion that will surely increase the sum total 
of our happiness and joy in these finer spiritual things.’’ No 
greater or finer tribute can be paid to the memory of Charles 
August Ficke, who, through his tireless energy, wisdom, and 
generosity felt it his duty for fourscore years ‘‘to do some- 
thing that will aid the generations that follow us.’’ All who 
knew him were agreed that he had performed his duty well. 

Such were the footprints left behind in the public and 
cultural life of Davenport by this largehearted man who, on 
December 10, 1931, completed a life of fourscore years of 
fruitful, generous living. 


LABOR DAY 


Of the time when he was Mayor of Davenport, Charles Ficke 
wrote: 


In 1890, the first day of September was created a legal 
holiday to be known as ‘‘Labor Day.’’ It became my privilege 
officially to participate at Davenport’s first Labor Day cele- 
bration. The event opened with a procession in which five 
thousand members of military, labor, and civic organizations, 
and four hundred floats and vehicles, participated. This was 
followed by a gathering at Schuetzen Park, at which the at- 
tendance was limited only by transportation facilities. At the 
park Governor Boise and I were among the speakers.— 
Memories of Fourscore Years, pages 244-45. 
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EARLY TRANSPORTATION AND THE PLANK ROAD 


By Remtiey J. GuAss 


The waterways of the Mississippi Valley furnished to Joliet, 
Marquette, La Salle, Hennepin, and Duluth a ready means of 
reaching the Father of Waters and the land we call Iowa. ‘‘Ol 
River’’ and its tributaries furnished means of transportation 
which brought the later pioneers and explorers, Julien Du- 
buque, Louis Tesson, Basil Girard, and Jonathan Carver to 
settle on the west bank of the Mississippi. These waterways 
also furnished a ready means for the early explorations of 
Lieutenant Pike, for whom Pike’s Peak near McGregor was 
named, and Lieutenant Albert Lea, after whom Albert Lea in 
Minnesota was named. And for centuries past these waters 
had carried the eanoes and dugouts of Indian tribesmen in 
peace and war. 

Along the river highways which poured into the Mississippi, 
the Wisconsin, the Des Moines, the Ohio, and-the Missouri— 
water highways which furnished transport for explorers and 
discoverers—came the settlers and homesteaders who from 
Canada and the eastern seaboard sought, that portion of the 
Louisiana Purchase which we now call Iowa. Canoes, rafts, 
flat boats, keel boats, and river steamers all did their part in 
bringing settlers to the home of Blackhawk, Keokuk, and 
Poweshiek. But these modes of transport only brought them 
to the borders of the state to be. 

The lack of roads and bridges coupled with the strength of 
the Indian tribes and their easily appreciated reluctance to 
sell their hunting grounds to a Great White Father whose 
solemn treaties were too often but ‘‘scraps of paper,’’ to be 
disregarded under the urgent importunities of incoming set- 
tlers, had limited the early settlements to the banks of the 
Mississippi and the Des Moines rivers, with an occasional cabin 


1Jn addition to drawing upon the resources of the State Historical Departments 
of Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, and New York, the other sources of 
information used besides those cited in the article were: John E. Brindley, History 
of Road Legislation, 1912; W. M. Gillespie, Road Making, 1871; Ira Osborn Baker, 
Road and Pavements, 1906; Charles E. Morrison, Highway Engineering, 1908; 
U. S. Patent Report, 1843, “Plank Roads in Canada”; Oliver W. Holmes, “The 
Turnpike Era,” in the History of the State of New York, Vol. 5, 1934; Joseph 
Austin Durrenberger, Turnpikes, 1931. : 
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along the less navigable streams. Then too, because of geo- 
graphic location and the geologic effect of glacial movement 
almost down to the dawn of history, while Iowa furnished the 
sources of the streams of the Mississippi Valley, it never af- 
forded broad navigable streams up which civilization might 
move easily and swiftly. Except for the Mississippi and the 
Missouri on its borders, and perhaps the Des Moines and the 
Towa rivers in the southeastern part of the state, Iowa had no 
navigable streams. This had a direct effect upon the areas 
of settlement of the territory and of the state, as will be seen. 


To show how closely connected water transportation and 
early settlements were, it is only necessary to examine the 
maps of Iowa published in the forties or fifties of the last 
century, when immigrants were moving into Iowa. A map 
published in Mitchell’s Atlas of 1855 shows Keosauqua, Ot- 
tumwa, and Fort Des Moines located on the banks of the Des 
Moines River, one of the chief navigable streams of the state; 
on the Iowa River, Wapello, Marengo, and Iowa City, then the 
eapitol of the state; on the Wapsipinicon, Anamosa; while 
Garnavillo and Fort Atkinson were cn the Turkey River. AlI- 
most no other interior settlements appear. 

The importance of the Iowa River, for instance, as a navig- 
able stream then, and, as the pioneers viewed it, for the future, 
is shown in the provisions of the articles of incorporation of 
Iowa City. wherein the city is granted authority over river 
landings and permitted to control wharfage charges of various 
types of craft docking there.’ 

Many years ago, during college days, I used to sit on the 
back perch of the home of Milton Remley in Iowa City and 
visit for hours with his father-in-law, Grandfather Dennis, 
one of those true pioneers beloved by old and young alike. He 
told of the old days and his experiences, how he had seen the 
Mormons journey westward, of the Push-Cart Expedition 
in 1856, and how, in his youth, he had watched the river 
steamers land at the foot of Old Capitol Hill with bow and 
stern hawsers made fast to trees on the bank. Why is it that 
youth is so hasty and fails to realize the importance of those 


2Acts of the Third General Assembly of Iowa, Chap. 43, sec. 28. 
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chance told tales? What would I not give now to learn from 
him of those old days! 

Viewing the Iowa River in 1938 one feels that these early 
steamers must have been of as shallow a draft as those which 
Mark Twain mentioned as running on a ‘‘heavy dew.”’ 


Karty TRAILS 


The development of the rich prairie regions of the interior 
back from the navigable water courses depended, therefore, 
upon the serviceability of Indian trails, ‘traces,’ game trails, 
and poorly marked immigrant roads. 

It is difficult for us today to picture what those early 
settlers saw and experienced when they came west to establish 
themselves in the wilds of that portion of Wisconsin Territory 
west of the Mississippi which later became the State of Iowa. 
From tales handed down by word of mouth, we know some- 
thing of how the settlers brought their families and house- 
hold goods across the Mississippi and into Iowa. Oxen, mules, 
and horses dragged covered wagons up the gullies and ravines 
and aleng the ridge roads from Keokuk, Fort Madison, Dubu- 
que, and the other river towns, into the interior counties so 
recently surrendered by unwilling Indian tribes. Slowly they 
dragged their way through timber, streams, and swamps and 
over prairies covered with native grasses until then marked 
only by the trails of Indians, trappers, and traders. Two or 
three miles a day was good progress even in the more settled 
areas.” 

- By good fortune a record of such a pioneer journey has 
been left us by George C. Duffield, the journey made by 
James and Margaret Duffield and their seven children, of 
whom George was one, who came from Fulton County, Ii- 
nois, to Iowa. In 1836 James Duffield had located the home- 
to-be in the unsurveved timber land west of the Des Moines 
River in what is now Van Buren County, and in the spring 
of 1837, while Iowa was still a part of the Territory of Wis- 


During the gold rush days of 1849-50 it was advertised in several Iowa news- 
papers that “‘The distance from Iowa City to St. Francis [opnosite the river from 
Council Bluffs], can be traveled in 12 days with ox teams. From Eddyville in 14 
days.”’ The first route passed through Newton and Fort Des Moines, the second was 
the southern route, straight west. 
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consin, he brought his family and some of their stock and 
household goods on the westward trail. On March 9, 1837, 
they reached Appanoose on the eastern bank of the Missis- 
Sippi, just across from Fort Madison. The following morn- 
ing along with many other immigrants they were ferried into 
Iowa on a flat boat propelled by sweeps. The Duffields had 
a covered wagon drawn by a spike team composed of a yoke 
of oxen with a blind mare on the point. Shank’s mares and a 
two-wheeled cart drawn by ‘‘Berry’’ and ‘‘Bright,’’ the sec- 
ond yoke of oxen, completed the transport. The first ox team 
had ‘‘Buck’’ and ‘‘Dick”’ as the pair, which was contrary to 
the usual nomenclature of ox teams which yoked ‘‘Buck’’ with 
“[Briekt.’™ 

Up between the big bluffs, along the rude steep trail from 
the Mississippi to the prairie plateau above, the family slowly 
journeyed. Westward through West Point and on to Utica 
they traveled, then across the Des Moines River to the site 
selected the year before by the father, James Duffield, on 
trails across virgin prairie, marked only by a few wheel tracks, 
that rainy Iowa March of 1837. A mile’s progress was often 
the result of a day’s painful effort. Wheels cut through the 
turf into the rich black soil. Teams bogged down, then wagons 
were unloaded, the whole family carrying the contents for- 
ward and returning to put their shoulders to the wheels. 

With every passing group of settlers, however, such trails 
as these widened, for each immigrant wagon sought to avoid 
the mud holes caused by preceding vehicles by seeking a new 
and firmer foundation for wheels and animals. What had 
been a narrow buffalo trail or a single set of wheel tracks thus 
soon became a widely extended maze of ruts and quagmires. 
Experiences like that of the Duffield family were familiar to 
countless immigrant families who come to Iowa, ‘‘Beautiful 
Land,’’ and furnished cogent reasons why the first sessions 
of territorial and state legislatures devoted so much of their 
time to road legislation. 

The general interest in road improvement manifested by 
settlers and legislators may be likened to the demand of not 


4 Annals of Iowa, Third Series, VI, 1-9. 
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so many years ago, when modern modes of transportation 
produced the popular ery, ‘‘Take Iowa Out of the Mud!’’ 
After reading the legislation of an earlier day, however, I 
am convineed that the modern cry was but a whisper com- 
pared with the shouts heard by those prairie lawmakers. 
Those of us who can recall the years before hard surfaced 
roads, when a spring journey in an automobile was not so 
different from the trip of James Duffield and his family, will 
not wonder that graded and plank roads were so enthusiastic- 
ally weleomed by early Iowans. 

That the river towns lacked the necessary roads and bridges 
to carry the immigrant population into the fat lands of the 
interior, and the roads and bridges to bring their produce 
to market was obvious. Trails and shallow fords which had 
been adequate for Indians and fur traders were not roads 
over which the settlers cculd take their families and house- 
hold goods and the paraphernalia of even a primitive civili- 
zation and transport grain and livestock to the existing 
markets, which of course was the very reason for their seeking 
homes in this prairie state. 

Yet the ‘‘frontier’’ was never stationary—moving, or dis- 
appearing, with each new Indian treaty and with each 
vear’s influx of settlers. The next few years after the 
Duffields arrived, the frontier rapidly moved westward 
under the pressure of long trains of immigrant wagons 
journeying across Iowa in pursuit of homesteads and 
‘“Congress’’ land. After these early settlers had established 
themselves in their rude cabins, the desire for greater com- 
forts which had been theirs in their eastern homes gave 
increasing importance to highways adequate to bring supplies 
of necessities and comforts, and adequate, also, to take out 
livestock, wheat, and timber with which to purchase those 
luxuries. Civilization demanded transportation. Each new 
year but increased the demand for roads to be built over 
prairies, for rude bridges to be established across the larger 
rivers. . 

The rapid increase of population in the forties and fifties 
tended to sharpen and focus the problem of highway facili- 
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ties for the interior. The problem could not sleep with the 
immigrant horde continually pounding at the eastern borders 
of settlement for further admission. The increase of pop- 
ulation along the Mississippi and the infiltration of settlers 
from eastern to western portions of the state was naturally 
an important factor in the discussion of early improved high- 
way transportation. 

The 1847 census returns for early Iowa show that Iowa’s 
total population was 116,454, distributed over thirty-two 
counties, mostly in the southeastern portion of the state. 
Centers of population were in the counties bordering on the 
Mississippi. Only Des Moines, Lee, and Van Buren counties 
boasted a total in excess of 10,000, and Dallas County recorded 
but 164 white inhabitants. 

Five years later, in 1852, with seventeen additional counties 
reporting, the census total was 229,929 with five counties 
above the 10,000 figure with Dubuque and Jefferson counties 
added to the first three. Union County, however, could boast 
of but eighty citizens. 

In 1860 all but two of the counties of the State, Osceola 
and Lyon, show some white inhabitants with population 
trends apparent, tending toward the results we see today. 
The census total was 674,913, with the river towns and 
counties still maintaining pre-eminence, but Polk, Marshall, 
Linn, Cedar, Blackhawk, and Allamakee and the agricultural 
counties were new centers of settlement. Prairies were be- 
ginning to attract settlers rather than timber lands along the 
ereek and streams. Sod houses were taking the place of 
eabins. Wheat and grain assumed the importance held by 
minerals, wood, and livestock. Towa was coming into her own. 

Of necessity, this rapid advance was paralleled by an al- 
most equally rapid advance in the laying out and improve- 
ment of interior communication lines for travel and freight. 
By 1860 the great experiment of Plank Roads had bloomed 
and died, the interior regions were dreaming deliriously of 
the coming of the Iron Horse which would open all the 
world to their trade, and the ghost of ‘‘inland navigation’’ 
had not yet been laid. But this was many years ahead. 
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Today, as one journeys on the old immigrant highways 
from the river towns, every mile or two wide-porticoed 
houses come into view which old-timers inform us were taverns 
and inns where the newcomers then stopped for meals and 
rest as they sought their homesteads. It is sad that a 
modern Geoffrey Chaucer, tilted back in his chair against 
some tavern wall, while a haunch of venison turned on the 
spit and the Dutch oven gave forth savory odors, has not 
given us a record of the tales told around the fireplace, of 
Indian Chieftans in the full glory of beaded deer skin and 
eagle feathers, of the prototypes of Daniel Boone with hunt- 
ing knife and long rifle ever seeking new lands, of immigrants 
in homespun pausing for the night, while oxen pastured and 
the mother and her flock of children, tired by the long day’s 
journey, nodded over their suppers. 


THE Earty ROADS AND COMMERCE 


The demand for improved roads came not alone from the 
land hungry, culture seeking, settler of the interior. Each 
of the Iowa river towns, the then centers of population, re- 
garded itself as an incipient St. Louis, and recognized that 
it must attract to itself settlers for the back country, and, what 
was equally important for them, must establish means for 
bringing the products which those settlers raised in the new 
country to town to exchange for goods from the eastern 
states found there. If this could not be done, each towns 
knew full well that its future would soon be but a past, as the 
frontier moved westward. Dubuque with its lead mines; 
McGregor just across the river from Prairie du Chien; Bloom- 
ington (now Muscatine), Burlington, Fort Madison, and 
Keokuk were foci from which the entering wedge of settle- 
ment forced its way into Iowa. The early roads in Iowa 
naturally radiated from these points, linking one another, and 
extending vaguely towards the departing west; these aggres- 
sive “‘Empire’’ cities of the west were staunch champions of 
early highway improvement. 

Although most of the early settlers were animated by the 
desire to own their farms and to establish themselves and 
their familics in the rapidly developing west, they brought 
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with them only the bare necessities of life. And although 
families were large, and the available and, of course, increas- 
ing manpower in each cabin made possible the utilization of 
the timber along the streams and the planting, care, and 
harvesting of great amounts of corn, wheat, and other grains 
which the untapped fertility of these virgin plains produced 
so abundantly, nevertheless, the purchase and transport of 
supplies, the production and transport of goods required to 
procure such supplies was a necessity. Indian trails and 
game paths could not long suffice. 

Though naturally Indian trails and game paths were 
utilized by the first road makers wherever possible, the 
needs of wagon transport imposed demands that trails blazed 
by the lone hunter and trapper, or the paths made by the 
migrating Indians could not meet. In laying their first 
roads, the early settlers often found it necessary to select the 
highlands, or ridges, to avoid streams with their spring and 
fall freshets, and swamps, and morasses. Many of the old 
trails in all parts of the state so laid out, twisting and turn- 
ing to avoid these obstacles, were and are still known as 
‘Ridge Roads.’’ State Highway 13, from Strawberry Point 
to McGregor, is a typical example. As you drive along, 
views of distant farmsteads and far-off valleys appear in 
infinite variety and one wonders what those old trail makers 
saw when they made their painful way among rocks and 
trees.a hundred years ago. 

Yet, despite spring freshets and fall rains which often made 
- roads impassabie, many of the early roads did wind their way 
up the valleys down which flowed the streams and rivulets. 
Along such courses the gradients were easy, and where the 
trails crossed the streams small bridges could be easily con- 
structed, with corduroy roadways of branches and tree trunks 
filling mud holes and swamps. In the days of the slow oxen 
and the heavy cart an easy grade was some inducement indeed. 
Whether the route followed the ridges or the valleys, the 
wagon and harness makers of those early days must surely 
have known their trades, else not a single harness or wagon 
would have survived such strenuous usage as resulted from 
traveling those old highways. 
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In the winter seasons wagons commonly gave place to 
sleds which traveled over the old roads or broke new paths 
across level unsettled areas. In the old days, when family 
reunions were important events, I have heard my father, 
John D. Glass, and my various uncles, tell of the long pro- 
cession of sleds used in the winter season to carry wheat— 
one of the few cash crops the settlers raised—from inland 
communities to points of shipment on the river, such as 
McGregor, Dubuque, and Guttenburg. Each team or yoke 
took its turn at the head of the procession to break the road 
on those winter mornings, and from those stories we can 
imagine how, puffing and blowing, the lead team drew off 
to the side of the road, with clouds of steam rising from 
heaving flanks and distended nostrils, as the driver rested 
on his ox goad and exchanged salty comments with his fellows, 
striding along beside their teams in the deep snow. 

The trails marked by these long trains of wagons or sleds, 
as concrete highways today, still curve and bend as if striving 
to find the easiest grade for slow moving oxen and creaking 
wagons. 


LEGISLATION FOR IMPROVED RoAps 


The need and the advantages of roads in the newly settled 
territory west of the Mississippi River was recognized by the 
legislature of the Territory of Wisconsin some four months 
before James Duffield and his family crossed to the lands 
of Iowa. The very first of the seventeen road enactments 
of the first Wisconsin territorial legislature, approved Dec- 
ember 7, 1836, was the one providing for a ‘‘ Territorial Road’’ 
in Iowa,’ 

commencing at Farmington on the Des Moines river, thence 
to Moffit’s mill, thence on the nearest and best route to 


Burlington, in Des Moines County, thence to Wapello, thence 


by the nearest and best route to the ferry opposite Prairie 
du Chien. 


Two other territorial roads were authorized by the same legis- 
lature, one from Bloomington (Muscatine) to Forty Mile Point 
on Cedar River, the other from Du Buque to Andrew Bank- 


5Acts of the First Legislative Session of the Territory of Wisconsin, Chap. 20. 


_— 
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ston’s on the head waters of the Little Maquoketa. Significant 
of the times is the descriptive clause which follows, ‘‘thence 
the nearest and best way to the settlement westward there- 
from, in the county of Delaware.’” 


The widespread need for improved highways felt by the 
settlers who had struggled to reach their new homes, and each 
spring and fall struggled to bring in supplies and to take 
produce to market, was recognized by Robert Lucas, the 
first governor of the Territery of Iowa. In his first annual 
message to the legislature, in 1838, he said: 

I would also recommend to your consideration the pro- 
priety of adopting a general road system, defining the manner 
of laying out and establishing Territorial and County roads, 
and to provide for opening and keeping them in repair. 

Acting upon this recommendation and the urgency of the 
settlers, the Council and the House of Representatives in 
their first session adopted on December 29, 1838 ‘‘An Act as 
to laying out and opening Territorial Roads.’” 

Spurred on by the need of transportation for the settlers, 
the demands of speculators of booming town sites, and not 
unmindful of the military advantages of good transport 
facilities, provision was made for a large number of highways 
under the Territorial Road system set out in the above act. It 
is safe to say, however, that only a few of the authorized roads 
were more than blazed trails or ‘‘paper’’ roads.* Even at best 
one could hardly eall such roads ‘‘improved’’ roads. Their 
inadequacy for commercial transport is indicated by the in- 
structions given surveyors of ‘‘territorial’’ roads, which were 

to be correctly surveyed and marked from the heginning 


throughout the whole distance, by setting stakes in the 
prairie at three hundred yards distance, and blazing trees 


in the timber... . 
Such roads, seventy feet in width, were to be maintained by 
the several counties through which they should pass. In those 


8Ibid., Chaps. 24, 25. 

7The Statute Laws of the Territory of Towa, 1838-39, p. 429. 

8During the eight years of Iowa’s territorial existence, 186 chapters out of 950 
placed on the statute books dealt with the highways, by enactment or amendment. 
This number looms larger when it is remembered that the first two sessions were 
mainly devoted to setting up the machinery for civil government. In 1846, 33 out of 
123 chapters dealt with the road systems.—EDp1TorR. 
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days a county road tax, or road labor for a specified number 
of days per year, were the chief means of ‘‘maintenance’’ of 
the county roads. 

Though the actual construction of improved highways 
seemed something far in the future, Iowa did not lack men 
of vision and initiative. A hundred years ago, in the First 
Territorial Assembly of Icwa, the legislators were approached 
by the ‘‘Burlington and Iowa River Turnpike Company’’ for 
a charter to build a graded turnpike from Burlington in Des 
Moines County, to proceed in a westerly direction to a point 
on the east bank of the Iowa River opposite the town of 
Blackhawk in Louisa County. A charter was granted the 
company on January 24, 1839. The capital was fixed at 
$100,000, with shares of a par value of $25. Organization of 
the company might proceed when $10,000 had been subscribed. 
Toll rates were fixed, and to spur on the construction, it was 
provided that the company might charge one-half toll rates 
as soon as ten miles of the pike had been constructed. It 
was clearly the thought of the lawmakers that similar legis- 
lation would follow, as the act was expressly subject to ‘‘any 
general law that might be passed hereafter—for the regulation 
of Turnpike Companies.’” 

After the establishment of Iowa in 1846 as the 29th state 
of the Union, highways were still considered of paramount 
importance. How great that interest was is shown by the fact 
that 37 of the 125 chapters of the Acts of the First General 
Assembly had to do with specific highways and of the 135 
chapters of the Second General Assembly, a similar number, 
37, dealt with the same subject. 

The number of these acts may be deceptive, however, for I 
am fearful that had an impartial investigator delved into 
the reasons and the expenditures for the creation of these 
highways, he might have found that promises to constituents 
and the naming of well-paid commissioners, surveyors, and 
engineers to lay out the roads might have had considerable 


®*The Statute Laws of the Territory of Iowa, 1838-39, pp. 254-55. The Burlington 
and Des Moines Transportation Company was authorized on the same day to con- 
struct a canal, or a railroad or macadamized road if the canal proved infeasible. 
Laws of Territory of Iowa, pp. 255-63. 
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influence with those early legislators. In fact, these pioneer 
lawmakers rewarded communities and extended patronage 
where it would do the most good, just as lawmakers, before 
and since, have done. 

While Iowa was engaged in marking and widening a system 
of surveyed trails and roads, and making provisions for the 
beginning of an improved highway system under private 
hands, two new modes of transportation, in the meantime, 
were approaching the state from the east. As the late forties 
gave way to the fifties, the countryside thrilled with the 
expectancy of the coming of the Iron Horse, who was champ- 
ing at the bit across the Mississippi, thinking enviously of 
the green pastures of every other section of land in a ten mile 
wide sweep along the right of way to be had across the river. 
Not quite lost in the mania of railroad construction that 
shortly seized the countryside was a brief yet significant ex- 
perience with the transportation experiment Lord Sydenham 
brought to Canada in 1834—The Plank Road! 


THEORIES OF CONSTRUCTION—THE PLANK Roap 


In 1834, Charles Edward, Lord Sydenham, was sent to 
Canada as its Governor-General—his name appears in many 
places, including Corpus Juris, that compendium of legal 
lore, as Lord Lydenham. He brought to Canada information 
concerning plank roads which he had acquired during a long 
residence in Russia. Probably at his suggestion, or at least 
under his influence, in 1836 a few miles of plank road were 
laid near Toronto, the first of the new world. In that 
province the authorities had found macadamized roadways 
too expensive, both in original cost and annual upkeep, and, 
therefore, were most willing to follow the suggestions of Lord 
Sydenham. 

Various methods of construction were tried out during the 
experimental stage in Canada and comparisons made of ex- 
pense of construction and upkeep with stone blocks and the 
system of crushed surfacing which had been evolved by the 
Seottish highway engineer, John L. McAdam. The early con- 
structors of plank roads in Canada experimented extensively 
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to evolve a satisfactory construction method. The timbers or 
sleepers upon which the planking was laid would vary in 
number from two to five. It was quickly determined that 
the joints should be staggered and that the sleepers should 
be firmly imbedded in the earth so that the planks might have 
earthen support across the highway, not only to avoid break- 
ing, but to avoid dead air spaces which caused rapid decay. 
The planks themselves were first laid at an obtuse angle 
across the highway, which proved unsatisfactory, lengthwise, 
which also was undesirable, and at a right angle to the road- 
way, which gave the best results. They were spiked or pegged 
to the stringers to prevent turning or slipping. An eight- 
foot roadway was found most economical and advantageous. 

The wear upon the planking was, of course, in the central 
portion of the roadway. From observation both in Canada 
and the United States, the first year’s wear exceeded that of 
the next seven or eight because of the loosening of the sur- 
face fibers through sawing and the use of unseasoned wood.” 

The men who organized the first plank road companies were 
in very truth like the sailors who accompanied Christopher 
Columbus, for they certainly journeyed over uncharted seas. 
Horsepower in those days meant what the grey mare and the 
roan gelding could pull when hitched to the lumber wagon. 
Gradients, highway drainage, banked curves, traffic charts 
and the entire science of road building which we have at the 
office of the state highway engineer, were practically non- 
existent in 1834. Highways were not far removed from In- 
dian trails and deer paths. 

Back in September, 1849, under the Indiana Plank Road 
Act, a plank road company was organized in Posey County, 
Indiana, with Robert Dale Owen, of New Harmony Com- 
munity fame, as one of its directors. Although it was thir- 
teen years after the first plank road was built in Canada, 
Owen realized his, and his fellow directors’, abysmal ignor- 
ance of plank roads all too well, and began an investigation 
of highway problems and plank road construction in the Em- 
pire State where such roads had been in use for two or three 


10U. S. Senate Document 150, 28th Congress, 1st Session, Vol. 3. 
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years. Fortunately, he embodied the information he gained 
in a thin, little sedecimo volume with the title Owen on Plank 
Roads embossed in gold on its cover. I would like to read 
its chapter headings to a modern highway engineer as he 
learnedly discusses drainage, excavations, embankments and 
grades, and to show to a modern highway construction com- 
pany the list of men and machinery which Owen deemed 
necessary. Twelve or fifteen men formed a crew in charge 
of a foreman, equipped with ‘‘a wooden roller composed of 
a butt end of a large burr oak,’’ shovels, a ‘‘stout road plow 
of large size,’’ a strong iron rake, and iron crowbar, a heavy 
wooden maul, a scraper requiring two horses and two men, 
““a stout ox cart and three or four good yoke of oxen.’’ Two 
and one-half or three-inch planks sawed in eight-foot lengths 
were placed in convenient piles on one side with the stringers 
on the other, ready for the men to put them in place. Short 
lengths of plank were put under the joints of the stringers to 
avoid sinking during wet weather. Mr. Owen reckoned the 
cost of this lumber, ‘‘good and sound timber free from sap, 
bad knots, shakes, wanes and other imperfections impairing its 
strength and durability,’’ at $7.00 to $8.00 per thousand 
board feet. The eight-foot strip of hemlock, pine, or oak 
planking, with yellow poplar on the steeper inclines to give 
the horses a surer footing, was laid on one side of the grade 
on stringers imbedded in the earth with additional sections 
every two hundred yards or so for turn-outs. With this equip- 
ment of men and machinery thirty or forty rods a day, or per- 
haps half a mile a week, allowing for rainy weather, could be 
constructed at a labor cost of about $200 per mile. 

The next time you stand on the curb and watch a modern 
paving machine with its attendant trucks and men, compare 
it with the work of the crews which laid plank roads up the 
hills from Burlington or along the Mississippi north of Keokuk 
ninety years ago—incidentally, too, compare the estimated cost 
of $938.08 for material plus $200 for labor per mile, according 
to Robert Dale Owen’s reckoning, with $24,500 for a mile of 
conerete roadway in 1937, according to figures in a letter from 
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the Portland Cement Association. Yes, times have changed, 
and taxes likewise! 

Refinements in construction appeared as the years passed. 
The fifteen or twenty-foot sleepers or stringers in many of the 
roads were 3” x 12”, laid flat so as to distribute the burden on 
a wider base. They were laid at such a distance apart as to 
meet the requirements of the custom in reference to the dis- 
tance between wheels of local vehicles. A heavier sleeper or 
stringer was usually placed on the outside edge of the road, 
not only to bear the additional burden, but also to act as the 
longitudinal support in case water made little channels under 
the sleepers. Twenty-foot grades were usual, the planked 
portion on one side, the balance being rolled and smoothed 
to form turn-outs if desired. The high point of the roadway 
was along the inside edge of the planking to insure proper 
drainage. The edges of the planks were not arranged in a 
straight line, but offset three or four inches every few feet to 
prevent the formation of ruts along the planking and also to 
make it easier for vehicles to regain their position on the 
planked highway if forced off. It was considered good prac- 
tice to sand the planking so as to fill the interstices and harden 
the planked surface. 

While the use of the plank road was able to reduce the trac- 
tive force required by about one-third, yet the selfish interest 
of the company often counteracted this possible result by 
failmg to lower the grade of the road. This lessened 
the construction costs, and increased the number of loads 
farmers hauled, to the ultimate profit of the stockholders. 

The question of fastening the planks to the roadway was 
one which was much discussed, and the best practice recom- 
mended that they be spiked at each end to the stringers. 

Robert Owen also found that toll gates should be placed 
about six miles apart and his book shows designs for their con- 
struction. The toll gate keeper was required to open his 
gate for travelers at all hours of the day or night, including 
Sunday, and to collect toll of all except ‘‘persons going to and 
from funerals and soldiers of the United States or State when 
in actual service.’’ The usual rates were approximately those 
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authorized in the articles of the Montrose-Keokuk Plank Road 
set out in this article. 

Traffic was heavy in those days. On one roadway near 
Syracuse in New York state, it was estimated that eighty 
thousand teams passed in a year’s time, or about two hun- 
dred twenty per day. We can well understand that the hard- — 
working toll-gate keepers received $10 per month and free 
rent of the toll-house and adjacent garden spot! 


EARLY PLANK ROAD CONSTRUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES 


By the close of the fourth decade in the new century, the 
turnpike system, which had played such an important part in 
the early development of this country, was seriously threaten- 
ed by the competition of canals and railroads. But in the suc- 
ceeding forties and fifties the plank road, a new idea in high- 
way construction brought from Russia via Canada, served 
temporarily to rejuvenate the well nigh moribund turnpike 
system. 

The first plank road in the United States was constructed 
in 1845 and 1846 under the direction of George Geddes, be- 
tween Syracuse, New York, and the foot of Oneida Lake, a 
distance of 14 miles. The new idea met with instant success 
both in New York and elsewhere in this country. Soon a flood 
of applications for special charter plank road companies de- 
luged the New York legislature, until the general plank road 
act was adopted on May 7, 1847. In the ensuing ten years 
three hundred fifty charters were granted, almost three thou- 
sand miles of plank road were built, and many millions of dol- 
lars invested in the plank road scheme. 

The provisions of the New York law, which was the pattern 
for many of the other states which likewise experimented with 
plank road construction, required that stock to the amount of 
at least $500 for each mile of proposed road must have been 
subscribed and at least five per cent of the subscription paid 
in cash before the articles of the company could be filed. The 
supervisors of the counties in or through which the road was 
to be constructed had to approve before work could com- 
mence. Stockholders were liable for an amount equal to their 
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stock. Work on the project was required to be commenced 
within two years and completed within five. 

Property rights of land owners, resident and non-resident, 
were adequately protected, particularly as to gardens, or- 
chards, and homesteads, as were the rights of the state in 
navigable streams, and the investments of counties and town- 
ships and of existing turnpike companies in improved high- 
ways. Inspectors for turnpikes and plank roads were to be 
appointed in each county, but so far as the statutes show, they 
were not under civil service regulations, and perhaps in those 
barbarous days the jobs went to relatives and supporters of 
the county officers.” 

Amendments to this act were made as experience de- 
termined their necessity.” 

The New York Plank Road Act was the first such general 
law enacted in this country. Michigan was actively interested 
in this type of highway; its act, modeled on that of New York, 
was adopted on March 13, 1848. Many miles were built in 
Indiana, which likewise formed its plank road legislation on 
the New York statute. The General Assembly of Indiana 
passed a general plank road act on January 15, 1849. The 
Indiana act, however, increased the amount of stock required 
to be subseribed from $500 to $1500 per mile before articles 
could be filed and organzation effected. Ohio found the new 
method of construction desirable too, and Illinois ambitious- 
ly constructed main lines and feeders. The general statute of 
Illinois was adopted on April 13, 1849, and its terms, which 
seems to have been based on that of New York, vested the 
control of the companies in the county court, however, rather | 
than in the Board of Supervisors.” 

The Wisconsin general plank road law was approved and 
signed on August 21, 1848; the first plank road, however, had 
been authorized February 2, 1846. By the year of the general 
enactment, eleven companies had been legally provided for. 
In the later Wisconsin acts, interestingly enough, certain com- 
panies were permitted to construct plank roads of ‘‘timber, 

ULaw of the Senate and Assembly of New York, 1847, Chap. 210, 398: Laws of 


New York, 1848, Chap. 360; Laws of New York, 1849, Chan. 250. 
127 llinois Session Laws, 1849, Ist Session, 16th G. A., Chap. 125. 
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plank or other hard surface,’’ the hard surface to be gravel, 
stone, or even charccal.* 

Minnesota’s first plank road company was formed by act 
of the legislature of the territory, November 1, 1849. A 
liberal interpretation of what constitutes a plank road is also 
evidenced in the Minnesota legislation, for one plank road 
company was permitted to construct a road of which ‘‘the 
track of said road shall be constructed with rails, plank, 
stone, gravel, or the prairie or timber soil, or charcoal in 
whole or in part at the option of the directors, so that the 
same shall continue a firm and smooth surface for the pas- 
sage of wagons and earriages.’”” 

Many of the old trails, such as ‘‘Zane’s Trace’’ which 
Ebenezer Zane laid out from Wheeling (West) Virginia 
through Zanesville and Chillicothe to the Indiana line, long 
one of southern QOhio’s chief highways, were turnpiked. 
Most of the improved highways, constructed in Ohio in pre- 
railroad days were built by turnpike companies, until 1843, 
when the state was authorized to construct free public turn- 
pikes, financing the cost by taxes on all lands within two 
miles of the road.” 

Since highway and other conditions in the neighboring 
state of Illinois were and are similar to those of Iowa, it 
will be profitable to glance more closely at the era of plank 
roads in: that state.” 

Illinois was the gateway to the great northwest, through 
whose cities and towns moved men and supplies in an end- 
less stream to open up the west for settlement. Railroads 
were then only considered as vague possibilities, but rivers, 
eanals, and most important of all, all-weather highways, 
were what were necessary to direct and divert this most 
profitable business to and through rapidly developing centers 
of trade. Chicago, then as now, was a shipping and manu- 

13.aws of the Territory of Wisconsin, 1846, pp. 57-62; Laws of the State of 
Wisconsin, 1848, pp. 248-64; Laws of Wisconsin, 1850, Chap. 148, p. 119. 


14Collated Statutes of the Territory 4 Minnesota, 1853, Chap. 12, pp. 59-63; 

s of Minnesota, 1854, Chap. 125, sec. 7. ; ‘ 
eet Mesd of the Survey of Transportation on the State Highway System of Ohio, 
1927. It seems probable that had not the railroad era developed so rapidly, of neces- 
sity Iowa would have used some public financing plan such as Ohio’s, due to the 
breakdown of the system of private financing and construction. 

16See the Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, X, 29-36, 
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facturing center, but retail trade was a much more important 
factor in those early days. Early Chicago was not far re- 
moved, either in point of time or economic development, from 
-the Indian trading post of old Fort Dearborn. 

Canals and improvements on navigable streams in those 
days were left to Mother Nature, rather than placed under 
the control of a paternal government. Improved roads, how- 
ever, were absolutely necessary to meet the farm-to-market 
requirements, and in the absence of other surfacing materials, 
plank roads, for the time being, seemed to meet the demands 
of the existing situation. 

Even before the Illinois general plank road act of 1849, 
special charter companies had begun the work of construction. 
In 1848 the ‘‘Southwestern Road’’ out of Chicago was com- 
meneed and by 1850 sixteen miles had been completed. Soon 
thereafter it extended downstate for sixty miles with 
numerous branch lines. Similar roads to the west and north- 
west tapped nearby trade areas, thus affecting a stabilization 
of both retail and wholesale trade for the growing city. 
Many miles of plank roads radiated from Chicago and other 
centers, but roads actually completed were as nothing to the 
plans conceived for main-line highways across the state with 
feeding lines to almost every county seat. 

In many eases these plank roads were extremely profitable, 
not alone in Illinois, but in all the states where they were 
tried. Stockholders reaped handsome returns during the 
few years in which they flourished as the main arteries of 
travel, and in lesser measure, as they later supplemented the 
early railroads. The areas adjacent to these construction 
projects benefited as did the territories through which rail- 
roads were built in the second half of the century. As is to 
be expected, the financing of the plank road companies was 
obtained in the main from the citizens who expected to gain 
direct benefits, and from the communities to which the road 
was to bring traffic. The capital invested in each of these 
companies ranged from a few thousand dollars to a probable 
high of $100,000. Earnings of 10% to 40% were not unusual, 
and, had the railroad not come so soon, the plank roads in 
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conjunction with the stage lines would have resulted in 
founding fortunes like those of the early railroad builders. 

The early success and prosperity of the planks roads, how- 
ever, was deceptive, for the rapidity of their rise was often 
equalled only by the speed of their decline. In New York state, 
by 1868, only seventeen companies remained in existance, and 
then only operated as turnpike companies. By 1871, three 
years later, but ten miles of turnpike still functioned in the 
whole of that state. 

A chief obstacle to the permanence of all the plank roads 
was that though they were ideal for the horse drawn traffic 
of the day when first constructed, they deteriorated more 
rapidly than had been anticipated; their life was only from 
five to seven years, instead of the estimated ten to fifteen. 
Then too, plank roads when in disrepair were a real danger 
to traffic, and, realizing the impossibility of building up the 
necessary reserves for replacement, the companies paid out 
their income in salaries and dividends. Thus while the com- 
munities which the roads served were greatly benefited, the 
stockholders suffered heavy losses after the first fruits had 
been gathered. 

Perhaps the spirits of stockholders in the old plank roads 
chuckle a bit as they sit on the banks of the River Styx and 
learn that the railroads which put them out of business are 
meeting reverses similar to those which they experienced, 
because of the threats of other types of highway construction 
and travel. 

PLANK Roav LEGISLATION IN Iowa 


The territorial legislature of Iowa had passed many acts for 
the laying out of ‘‘territorial roads,’’ but none provided for 
the construction of a planked system of wooden highways. 
The establishment of a system of ‘‘state’’ roads by the First 
General Assembly did not provide for or envisage plank road 
construction either. That had to wait for the Second General 
Assembly of Iowa. 

At the second session of the General Assembly, held in the 
new stone Capitol at Towa City on the banks of the Iowa 
River—the building which loyal students and alumni of the 
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State University of Iowa now lovingly call ‘‘The Old Capitol”’ 
—a group of far-sighted pioneers in industry, James Weed 
of Muscatine County, John Culbertson of Cedar County, 
William Abbey of Linn County, and Thomas Way of Benton 
County received the first grant of authority to lay out a 
eraded road from Bloomington (now Muscatine) by way 
of Tipton in Cedar County, to the ‘‘County Seat of Benton,’’ 
then undetermined. Just a week later the legislature pro- 
vided for an April election to determine the location of the 
county seat of Benton County. 

This was the first graded or plank road project authorized 
by the legislature of the young state. This was also Ilowa’s 
introduction te a brief experience with the Turnpike system— 
the operation and maintenance of highways by a private 
company for profit—and the legislators were most careful to 
guard the interests of the citizenry against capitalistic 
ageression. 

The lawmakers went into great detail in this chapter. The 
grade was to be not less than thirty feet in width, and work 
was to be commenced within six months from the taking 
effect of the act. The owners of the real estate through 
which the roadway was laid out, even if they refused a free 
consent, could not thereby delay construction, but after 
notice given, the damages or benefits were to be finally 
determined by a board of appraisers. Thirty days’ notice 
to non-resident owners was to be given by publication, and 
they then had twenty days within which to protect their 
rights. Toll houses and gates were provided for, and the 
commissioners of the counties through which the road was 
laid out were authorized to determine the tolls to be charged. 
Schedules of rates were to be posted at the toll house or gate, 
and those who used the road were required to pay such 
charges, a failure to do so rendering them liable for double 
damages and all costs of the suit. I feel that there were 
all too few lawyers in this session of the assembly, else 
provision would have been made for the fees of the plain- 
tiff’s attorney. Obstructing, injuring or damaging the roads, 
gates, or toll houses would subject the eulprit to fine or im- 
prisonment at the discretion of the court. 
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The organizers were granted a period of twenty years 
within which to enjoy the fruits of their labors, with the 
proviso that, at the expiration of that period, if a joint 
convention of the commissioners of the several counties deter- 
mined that the builders had not received reimbursement for 
the expense of construction and maintenance and a reasonable 
return on their investment, the right to collect tolls might be 
extended. Thus early did Iowa decide to control its public 
utilities. 

Of particular interest to us is the provision that in case 
the organizers should at any time ‘‘deem it necessary for the 
interest of the public’’ they might construct a plank track, 
“not less than eight feet in width,’’ and receive such 
additional toll as the county commissioners might determine. 

The organizers were required to form themselves into a 
company under the terms of an ‘‘Act to authorize general 
incorporation.’ At the expiration of the term of the grant, 
the road should be deemed a public highway under the con- 
trol of the county commissioners.” 

Now consider, if you please, the almost foolhardy business 
courage of these men if a plank road or a graded toll road 
was to be built. The distance between Muscatine and Tipton 
was thirty miles, and sixty-four miles between Tipton and 
the ‘‘County Seat of Benton County,’’ which we may assume 
to have been Vinton, for so it was when that county was 
organized in 1849. Ninty-four miles was not the two-hour 
drive we find it today, but the slow, patient, down-dale and 
up-hill, through this stream and around that swamp, ox-cart 
driving which George C. Duffield described and which most 
of our grandparents experienced when they came to Iowa. 

The population of the counties to be travelled by this 
highway in 1849 were as follows: 


Wuseatineg. 4516 
Cedar tee. as 3138 
TT ee ees ee eee 4762 
Benton. ee BikZ 

12728 


WActs of the Second General Assembly of Iowa, Chap. 33, Approved January 
8, 1849. 
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The population of the entire state was only 116,454, and but 
39 counties in the census of 1849 reported any white citizens. 
It is true, however, that by the following year those four 
counties showed the handsome total of 15,738, while ten 
additional counties reported inhabitants in the census of 1850. 

Evidently these ambitious promoters found, in the language 
of the period, that they had ‘‘bit off more than they could 
chew,’’ for on February 4, 1851, the Third General Assembly 
amended the previous Act by requiring a sixteen foot grade 
only, and authorizing collection of toll when but ten miles 
of the road had been completed. James Weed seems to 
have found that the way of the promoter, as well as that of 
the plank road builder, was not alway smooth.” 

A week after the first plank road was authorized by the 
legislature, a group of citizens from Lee County under the 
leadership of William Brownell was granted authority to 
construct a plank road on the ten-mile stretch between Mont- 
rose and Keokuk with a grade forty feet wide and a plank 
track eight feet wide. This franchise was to continue for 
a period of twenty-five years. Evidently these Lee County 
citizens did not have the confidence in the liberality of the 
county commissioners manifested by James Weed and his 
associates, for in section three of the act the following toll 
rates were set out:” 


carriage, wagon, cart or sleigh drawn 


by two horses, oxen or mules 2’2¢ per mile 

each additional animal 1¢ per mile 
vehicle drawn by one horse, ox or 

mule 2¢ per mile 
horse and rider 1¢ per mile 
each head of horses, oxen, mules or 

eattle led or driven 1¢ per mile 
each sheep, goat, or hog 7e¢ per mile 
merchandise (not including furniture 

of immigrants) 2¢ per mile 


WActs of the Third General Assembly, 1851, Chav. 44. 


Be of the Second General Assembly, 1849, Chap. 96, Approved January 15, 
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The grant to William Brownell for the Montrose-Keokuk 
plank road is the only one which sets out the rate of toll 
charges, the county commissioners being given the right to 
set the charges in all other grants. In the code of 1851 the 
legislature turned over to the various county courts authority 
to grant licenses for a period of twenty years and to fix the 
toll charges on any macadamized or plank road or other im- 
provement of like character.” 

Provisions were also made in the same chapter for toll 
charges on ferries and bridges.” 

During the four-year period between January 8, 1849 and 
January 15, 1853, when the last plank road company was 
authorized to construct a wooden highway, fourteen different 
groups of individuals and companies were granted rights to 
construct graded, plank toll roads and to collect tolls for their 
use, providing for the construction of almost six hundred 
miles of highway. In order of their adoption, the roads pro- 
vided for were as follows: 


1. Bloomington (now Muscatine), to County 
seat of Benton County, via Tipton. Ap- 


proved January 8, 1849 94 Miles 
2. Montrose to Keokuk. Approved January 
15, 1849 10 Miles 


3. Burlington to Mt. Pleasant via Middleton 
and New London. Approved January 15, 


1849.” 28 Miles 
4. Burlington to Mt. Pleasant. Approved Dec- 

ember 18, 1850 28 Miles 
5. Muscatine to Oskaloosa via Washington 

Approved January 18, 1851 104 Miles 
6. Burlington to Toolsborough. Approved 

January 21, 1851 28 Miles 
7. Keokuk to Birmingham via Charleston. 

Approved February 4, 1851 69 Miles 


20Code of 1851, sec. 735, 738, 748, 750; see also Code of 1860, sec. 1223, 1226, 


1246. 
21See Iowa Code of 1851, Title 9; Code of 1860, Title a oe 54. 


224 cts of the Second General Assembly, Chaps. 33, 96, 
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8. Burlington into Louisa County. Approved 


February 4, 1851 25 Miles 
9. Muscatine to Iowa City. Approved Feb- 
ruary 4, 1851 40 Miles 
10. Mt. Pleasant to Trenton to Brighton via 
Deedsville. Approved February 5, 1851 33 Miles 
11. Ft. Madison to West Point to Salem. Ap- 
proved February 5, 1851. 25 Miles 
12. Port Louisa to Virginia Grove via Wapello. 
Approved February 5, 1851. 25 Miles 
13. Ottumwa to Libertyville. Approved Feb- 
ruary 5, 1851. 24 Miles 
14. Mt. Pleasant to Fairfield. Approved Jan- 
uary 18, 1853.* 25 Miles 


This impressive list is a blue print of the visions of hopeful, 
ambitious, and speculative Iowans rather than a record of 
actual plank roads constructed in the state. And even in 
their optimistic visions these early promoters of the Turn- 
pike System of privately operated highways salted their 
hopes with practicality. Two of the fourteen companies form- 
ed, the Bloomington-County Seat of Benton County road and 
the first Burlington-Mount Pleasant route, provided for the 
construction of plank highways only as an afterthought it 
seems, since only in a short paragraph tucked at the close 
of the statutes was it provided that a plank road might be 
built, ‘‘if the said and his associates shall at any time deem 
it necessary for the interest of the public... .’’ We may be 
sure that they ‘‘deemed’’ the public’s interests included 
their own as well. There is no record of the first project 
ever completing a mile of plank road, and the second com- 
pany later reorganized and received another charter as the 
Burlington Mount Pleasant Plank Road Company, after the 
plank road idea really appeared feasible to Wm. F. Coolbaugh 
and his associates. The Iowa statutes abound in ambiguities 
such as that appearing in the grant to the Montrose-Keokuk 
company, which was authorized to construct a ‘‘ ‘graded and 


23Acts of the Third General Assembly, Chans. 1, 13, 24, 35, 41, 48, 59, 64, 65, 78. 
24Acts of the Fourth General Assembly, Chap. 22. 
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plank’’’ road; the Muscatine to Oskaloosa and the Muscatine 
to lowa City routes were authorized to be constructed as a 
graded or plank road. It is probable that all three grants 
meant a plank road and a plank road only, though since 
James Weed was associated with the second Muscatine route, 
and possibly the first, it may be assumed that the charters 
were so drawn as to permit the companies to benefit by his 
experience in the Bloomington to Tipton road. 

On the whole the Iowa statutes were very loosely drawn, 
presenting a sharp contrast in this respect to the careful 
specifications drawn by the neighboring states for the finan- 
cing, organization, construction, and operation of plank road 
companies, in Wisconsin and Minnesota for example. Appar- 
ently no effort was made to eliminate speculation in the pro- 
jection of plank highways, or for insuring the responsibility 
of the companies for work undertaken. The lawmakers appear 
to have assumed their duties fulfilled if the applicant com- 
pany was granted the use of a right of way requisite for the 
route it wished to follow, and if suitable provisions were made 
for the protection of the property owners in the path of the 
proposed highway in their rights and the value of their prop- 
erty. It was this limited concern of the Iowa lawmakers to 
such matters that gave a uniformity to the legislation despite 
the fact that Iowa did not enact a general plank road law 
during this period, as was done in the other adjacent states. 


PLANK ROAD CONSTRUCTION IN IOWA 


While these fourteen companies were authorized by Iowa 
legislatures to construct approximately six hundred miles of 
turnpikes or plank roads, probably no more than fifty miles 
were ever actually laid.* 

Enthusiasts, however, dreamed of a network of improved or 
plank roads between the principal communities of the State, 
but, for the most part, these hopes ended as dreams, as did 
many of the road projects accepted by the legislature. 

It is safe to conclude that the interests of the enthusiasts 
in highway construction were not altogether altruistic, to 


25For a survey of the construction activities of the 14 authorized plank roads see 
Palimpsest, XV, 307-18. 
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judge by the accounts of organization meetings held all over 
the southeastern part of the state, the contributions secured 
from counties and municipalities, and the grandiose plans 
which in almost, if not every, instance failed, carrying with 
them the investors’ money. 

Stock salesmen, then as now, were efficient and numerous 
and, perhaps, as successful proportionately as in the memor- 
able days before October 29, 1929. The newspaper accounts 
of these organization meetings with the attendant rivalry be- 
tween groups of organizers and contending cities and counties 
reminds one of the days of pioneer railroad construction 
farther west, when the first transcontinental lines were build- 
ing, and every little community acclaimed to railroad pro- 
moters the superlative advantages of its site. 

The life span of all these fourteen roads was short, in fact 
only a secant few ever were constructed. Initial obstacles, ex- 
pense of construction, the financial and engineering difficul- 
ties incident to the bridging of the rivers, the maintenance 
costs, and the small population served by many, seem to have 
sounded the death knell of all but the most hardy of these 
ambitious projects. 

The Burlington-Mount Pleasant road was probably the best 
known of all the roads, and was the only one actually complet- 
ed from terminal to terminal. This road, as a quotation from 
Judge James D. Smyth indicates, was in operation for several 
uneasy years. 

The Burlington-Louisa County road was in part constructed 
with some of the requisite bridges built, but it, alas, failed of 
ultimate completion. 

Near Keokuk, whose boastful citizens have asserted for 
many years Lee County’s independence from the State of 
Iowa, the Montrose-Keokuk plank road was partially con- 
structed along the Des Moines Rapids of the Mississippi, while 
the road to the northwest, still reminiscently referred to by 
older citizens as ‘‘The Slab,’’ was planked for a distance of 
twelve or fifteen miles, complete with toll houses and toll 
gates. It, too, failed of profitable operation and ultimately 
came into the possession of Lee County. 
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The methods of construction as gleaned from the press of 
that day and the: memories of older citizens, who in their 
youth saw these roads, indicate that the usual construction 
atter grading was completed was as follows: stringers hewed 
out of black walnut, six inches square, were laid lengthwise 
of and imbedded in the earthen grade, across them were placed 
oak or pine planks eight feet long, two or three inches thick, 
and as wide as possible. The timbers were cut from the 
surrounding forest and were, of course, unseasoned. Later 
the planks were fastened with hand wrought spikes, or pegged 
to the stringers. The earth was packed tightly around the 
stringers and between the planks to make as firm a support 
for the planking as possible and also to prevent decay. 
Knowing the present scarcity and value of black walnut, it 
makes me cringe to think of that quality and type of wood be- 
ing used for such a purpose. 

The Honorable James D. Smyth of Burlington, who has 
served on the district bench of Iowa for forty-seven years, and 
who came to Icwa as a boy in 1857, saw some of these plank 
roads around Burlington as a youth, and tells me that the 
Burlington-Mount Pleasant highway which was constructed in 
the early fifties was one of the improvements to which that 
town pointed with justifiable civic pride. He writes: 

There was for some time after my family came here a plank 
road from Burlington to Mount Pleasant, which you indicate in 
your list as No. 3, which was considered a very valuable public 
improvement. JI remember being told by a civil engineer of that 
period, who was considered very competent in his line of work, 
that this road was constructed of white oak planks three inches 
thick and of high quality, and that the material employed in 
the road of about 25 miles, if offered for sale when there began 
to be a demand for high class lumber, would have brought enough 
in the market to have built a railroad between the two places 
named. At the time of the construction of the road, however, 
such means of transportation as were available had to be employed 
and the abundance of high quality timber in the surrounding 
country naturally indicated its use for all-weather road. 


The newspapers of that day state that a fair estimate of 
of the cost of construction was about $2600 per mile, and the 
more sanguine promoters in the eastern states put the figure 
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at $1500, in accordance with the requirements of stock sub- 
seription that had to be paid before construction was per- 
mitted. 

Today, as we see what man’s genius has done for our 
motorized highways, we cannot help but wonder whether those 
dreams of ninety years ago might have been attained if ‘‘Puff- 
ing Bill,’’ the ‘‘Rocket,’’ and steam railroad construction had 
not come into existance until after the War of Rebellion. At 
all events, the child of George Stephenson’s genius quickly 
destroyed a most interesting economic concept. 


PLANK ROADS IN THE COURTS 


During the heyday of development, this new economic and 
social concept, the Plank Road, resulted in considerable liti- 
gation over construction, operation, maintenance, and financ- 
ing in all the states. Much of the litigation involved attempts 
to collect payments on stock from subscribers who had pledged 
their credit not wisely, but too well. The opinions in these early 
eases clearly show the friendly attitude of the courts toward 
the new venture, and that a failure to strictly comply with 
the terms of the acts was not permitted to release the liability 
of the subscribers.” 

The courts also held that the failure to designate the precise 
route and termini was not so important a deviation from the 
act as to allow a subscriber to escape his payments. (Western 
Plank Road Co. vs Stockton, 7 Indiana 500.) 

The rights of adjacent property owners, of turnpike compa- 
nies already using the highways, and of the municipal corpora- 
tions effected by the construction of plank roads, received very 
eareful consideration by the courts. 

In an early New York ease in which the opinion was written 
by Judge Gridley in 1850, it was held that the use of publie 
highways by plank road companies did not take away their 
public character. Their use for plank roads and the collection 
of tolls was no different from that by turnpike companies. 
S10; Stoops ver Greenburgh G* BrookRels BUM Heoci Cok AMER an ee 
& Mason Plank Road Co., vs. Millerd, 3 Michigan 91 (1854); Pettibone vs. McGraw, 


6 Michigan 440 (1859); Nichols vs. Burlington Plank Road Co., 4 G. Greene 42 
(Iowa, 1853). ‘ 
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The plank road company, like the turnpike company, was - 
held to be an agency authorized by the state to improve and 
maintain the public highways, and, instead of being paid a 
lump sum by the county or state, received its compensation 
from the users. The rights of the company in the highway 
were set out by the learned judge and were likened to the 
right of a municipality to grade or improve a public road. 
The constitutionality of the act was expressly confirmed. 
Benedict vs. Goit, 3 Barb. 459, New York, 1850.) 

An early case in Michigan involved the alleged obstruction 
of a public highway by the Detroit and Erin Road Company 
through the construction of a plank road and toll houses and 
toll gates over and across the highway. The incorporation of 
that particular company had authorized the construction of 
the plank road from Detroit to the township of Erin, and 
particularly permitted them to use the highway between the 
two places. The conflict between the general law and the 
plank road law was clear and the court held that the expense 
previously put upon the roadway which was to be utilized 
by the company should be returned to the municipality. In 
McKay vs. Detroit & Erin Plank Road Co., (2 Michigan 139, 
1851), the court held: 

It would seem reasonable where the legislature authorized high- 
ways to be used for the construction of plank roads, that the 
people upon whom was cast the burden of their construction 
should be paid such sums as may be deemed just by the plank road 
company to whose benefit they enure. The clearing, grubbing 
and grading of the road constitutes an important item in the con- 
struction of plank roads, and it is but right that when incorpor- 
ated companies avail themselves of the use of highways con- 
structed at the expense of the public, that they should restore to 
the public the sum expended for their benefit or such other sum as 
may be reasonable, to the end that the amount thus restored may 
be either used for the repair of highways in their respective town- 
ships or in the laying out of new ones as provided in the general 
plank road law. 


Then as now, litigious individuals were prone to assert 
alleged rights perhaps more to the resultant profit of their 
attorneys than themselves. A case involving a tender of one 
cent as toll by a Mr. Fisher received the consideration of the 
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Supreme Court of Michigan in 1853.(Detroit & Howell Plank 
Road Co. vs. Fisher, 4 Michigan 38, 1853). The facts estab- 
lished were: 

On the 13th of June, 1853, the defendant was traveling on the 
said road from Detroit west, with a one-horse wagon, and at the 
first gate on said road, Gate No. 1, three-fourths of a mile from 
the eastern end of the road, tendered the gate-keeper one cent, 
and claimed the right to pass the gate. The keeper inquired how 
far he intended to travel on said road, but defendant declined 
telling, and insisted on his right to pass on payment of the toll 
for one mile, being all that he had then travelel on the road. 
Thereupon, the keeper demanded toll of him to the next gate, and 
ordered him not to pass the gate until he paid it. But defendant 
refused to pay any toll but the one cent already tendered, and 
passed the gate against the express order of the gate-keeper, but 
without any actual force, the gate being open, and the keeper 
offering no personal resistance. 


The Michigan court held the rule that plank road compa- 
nies were authorized to erect gates and exact toll whenever 
they had completed the road or five consecutive miles thereof, 
even though there had not been a strict compliance with the 
terms of the act; that the company had the right to exact 
toll in advance from any person who was actually traveling 
upon the road, and on his refusal to state how far he pro- 
posed to go on the road, the company could exact toll for the 
distance to the next toll gate; and that any violation of this 
rule constituted an offense under the terms of the Act. 

The last phase of plank road litigation involves the for- 
feiture of franchises because of failure to maintain the im- 
provements in a proper state of repair. 

In an early Indiana ease (Covington, Coal Creek & Jackson 
Plank Road Co. vs. Van Sickle, 18 Indiana 242, 1862), an 
action in Quo Warranto was brought to determine the right 
of the Covington, Coal Creek & Jackson Plank Road Company 
to continue to exercise its corporate franchise, the allegation 
being that it had failed to keep its roadway in repair for the 
period specified in the various acts. By reason of an error in 
pleading, the court did not pass squarely on the question, but 
the opinion shows a friendly feeling on the part of the courts 
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for these enterprises so important to the development of the 
country. 

It seems strange that in Iowa the only reported case 
involving a toll or plank road company which has come to my 
attention is Nichols vs. Burlington Plank Road Company, 
decided in 1853, in which Justice Greene determined the 
liability of a subscriber of stock to make payments in ac- 
cordance with his subscription agreement. 


Perhaps the early nisi prius court records of counties in 
southeastern Iowa might disclose litigation, but such cases 
seemingly did not reach the Supreme Court of Iowa. 


THE END oF AN HRA 


The notable feature of this era of graded and plank roads 
was the rapid mushroom like development of the idea; all the 
fourteen companies in Iowa were chartered within the rela- 
tively short space of a four year period. It was the misfortune 
of these road projects, however, to come quickly into compe- 
tition with the railroads, actual and dreamed of, which span- 
ned Iowa. The expense incident to grading and planking of 
turnpikes coupled with the ever-present danger that a rail- 
road might parallel the highway was a serious deterrent. The 
financial and civie interest in plank roads was unable to 
withstand the more compelling interest in subsidized railroad 
construction which would connect the newer regions not only 
with the Mississippi River, which was all the plank roads 
could do, but also with Chicago, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and 
the Atlantic seaboard. The final construction of railroads in 
and across Iowa marked the end of the Plank Road. 

By 1856 the Mississippi and Missouri Railroad had estab- 
lished a railhead at Iowa City, from which settlers took off into 
the blue. Eleven years later a rail connection had been estab- 
lished between Council Bluffs and the Mississippi, two years 
later the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad also had a 
terminus on the Missouri; at the turn of the century, the peak 
of railroad construction in Iowa had been reached. But long 
before, the Plank Road in Iowa had been forgotten. 

Besides the competition from the railroad, though perhaps 
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it is because I live in a cement manufacturing center which 
early enjoyed the benefits of hard surfaced roads, I wonder 
whether the lack of highly mechanized systems of construction 
and satisfactory surfacing materials might not have been a 
contributing cause for the abandonment of these early schemes 
for road improvement. 

In 1904, fifty years after the era of Plank Roads in Iowa, 
only 7.14% of the nation’s highways were improved. lowa 
and the nation had to await the demand of a motorized eivil- 
ization before the hopes of James Weed, John Culbertson, 
William Abbey, Thomas Way, and the rest of those pioneers 
in highway construction, had their fruition in a maze of im- 
proved highways, many of which follow the very trails those 
pioneers blazed. 

Those old roads upon which our pioneer forebears journey- 
ed are gone. The ruts and stones over which they bumped 
with stoie patience are today smooth ribbons of conerete and 
only here and there in some bit of virgin timber do we find 
the deep worn ruts along which ox teams and stages brought 
civilization to the west.” In very truth, TRANSPORTATION is, 
CIVILIZATION. 


THE PROPOSED KEOKUK-FORT DES MOINES 
PLANK ROAD 


The main trunk—if I may so term it—weuld run through 
the flourishing towns along the ridge, having lateral roads or 
branches, ranging in length from three to ten miles, to the 
various beautiful little towns on the banks of the Des Moines 
and Skunk Rivers. 


Every farmer within ten miles of the road should be willing 
to furnish a few thousand feet of lumber, or to take his team 
and grade a section of the road and take the amount in stock. 

. . The investment would be a very profitable one, such 
roads having generally paid dividends ranging from 25 to 50 
per cent.—quoted from the ‘‘Whig and Register’’ (Keokuk 
papers) by the Jowa Star (Fort Des Moines), March 1, 1850. 

27A few miles southwest of Mason City, in Owen’s Grove, early settled by Cerro 
Gordo County pioneers, one can still see the ruts of the route taken by stages and 


private teams from Waterloo and Rockford to Mason City, the route which brought 
settlers to the latter city eighty-five years ago. 
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By T. J. Firzparrick 


University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 


(Continued from October, 1937) 


HAWKEYE CREEK. This small stream rises in the southern part of. 
section 23 and the northern part of section 26 of Yellow Spring Town- 
ship, in the vicinity of the north side of the village of Mediapolis, runs 
eastward, near the north side of the village of Kossuth, thence north- 
eastwardly, reaching the lowlands in section 13 of Huron Township 
where the stream reaches drainage ditches which carry it southeast 
across the central part of sections 19, 20, and 21 to Huron Slough. The 
former name of the stream was Swank Creek (see below). The later 
name of Hawkeye was due to a pioneer post office and a rural school 
near the stream in section 14 of Huron Township, long known by the 
name of Hawkeye, in this sense a locally descriptive name. 

HAZEL Grove. The sylvan name given to a pioneer cemetery located 
in or near the eastern half of section 2 of Yellow Spring Township in 
the vicinity of the home of Philip Cox, which has the same name. In 
this cemetery some of the early settlers of the vicinity were interred.” 

HazeL Grove. The name of a rural school and of an early school 
district number 7 in Yellow Spring Township. The school census taken 
in 1859 gives sixty-five pupils of school age. In 1873 the schoolhouse 
site was near the forks of the highway in the southeastern part of 
section 2. The name is locally descriptive. 

Hazen Grove. The more or less locally deseriptive name of the farm 
home of Philip Cox in the east central part of section 2 of Yellow 
Spring Township. A picture of the home and surroundings is given in 
Andreas’ Atlas of Des Moines County, 1873, page 53, where the name 
is spelled ‘‘Hazle Grove.’’?’ Mr. Cox was a native of Fairfield County, 
Ohio. He came to Des Moines County in 1848. The former nearby 
schoolhouse as well as the school district has had the same name. 

HeEAton’s Ponp. This body of water was mostly in the southwestern 
quarter of section 16 of Huron Township. It has disappeared now, due 
to drainage.” Andreas and Merrill in their maps give the name as 
Heaton Pond. The pond was the remnant of a slough of the Mississippi 
River, becoming in time through silting the ‘‘dead head’’ end. The name 
is presumably for an early local landowner, probably Samuel Heatou 
who lived in or near the vicinity before July, 1836. 


1Merrill, Yellow Spring and Huron, 1897, p. 36. 
82Antrobus, History of Des Moines County, Vol. I, p. 460. 
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Hickory Port. This name was an early one for the hamlet of 
Northfield. The site was at the margin of an upland grove of native 
trees, many of which were presumably shellbark hickory (Hicoria ovata), 
hence the name is locally descriptive. See Northfield. 


Hinson CREEK. A small, short stream in the northeastern part of 
Benton Township, rising near the center of section 3, runs eastward 
across section 2, reaching the lowlands in section 1, in the vicinity of 
Kingston Station. It enters a drainage ditch in section 6 of Jackson 
Township. The stream was named for a local resident, apparently 
Eve Hinson, of section 1.° 

Honbanp. The name of a rural school at the forks of the highway in 
the southern part of section 11 of Augusta Township. The name of the 
school is for an early resident, Laban Holland, a large landholder of the 
vicinity, on whose farm the schoolhouse site was located.* The Census for 
1836, page 85, gives the name as Laben Hollen. 


Honry Creek. This short stream with its branches rises mainly in 
sections 27, 35, and 36 of Flint River Township, in the vicinity of the 
village of West Burlington, runs northward to Flint River in the central 
part of section 24. In pioneer days honey was obtained from trees along 
the course of the stream, hence the name. 

Honey CREEK. This stream rises in the southeastern part of section 
2 and the northeastern part of section 11 of Washington Township, runs 
eastward and northeastward, leaving Des Moines County on the north 
side of section 5 of Yellow Spring Township. This name was given to 
the creek by the pioneers who gathered honey in the timber along the 
lower course of the stream. 


Hopr. The name of a rural school on the north side near the north- 
west corner of section 10 of Washington Township. This ethical name 
is apparently for an ideal of the community. 

Htnt RKoap. The name given to a highway which runs southwest- 
wardly from the southwestern part of the city of Burlington diagonally 
across the southeast central part of Union Township to the Skunk River 
Bottom Road. This road lies mainly in section 13, 14, 23, 22, 27, and 33. 
The highway was apparently named for Samuel Hunt, an early resident 
in section 13. 

Hunter. The name of a rural school at the cross highways on the 
north side of section 18 of Tama Township, about three miles north of 
the limits of the city of Burlington. The school was named for William 
Hunter, an early resident of the vicinity.° Hunter was a native of Ire- 
land, born in 1812. He came to Des Moines County in 1839.% 

Huron. The name of a township in the northeastern part of Des 
Moines County, east of Yellow Spring, and north of Benton and Jackson 


*8Andreas’ Atlas of Des Moines County, 1873, oy fo 
®4Andreas’ Atlas, p. 93. 

*Sibid., p. 85. 

History of Des Moines County, 1879, p. 674. 
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townships. It comprises the fractional part of range 1 west, along the 
Mississippi River and the four eastern tiers of sections of range 2 west, 
all of township 72 north. Huron was originally a part of Yellow Spring 
Township from which it was separated in April, 1848, by order of the 
Board of County Commissioners. Settlement began in 1835 when Joshua 
Swank and Wesley Swank, brothers, established their homes under the 
sheltering bluffs on the west side of section 12 and in the southeast cor- 
ner of section 11, respectively. The township was doubtless named for 
the pioneer village of Huron which was founded in 1847, in section 16, 
becoming an important, early, shipping port. 

Huron. A village with this name was early established in the north- 
ern part of section 16 of Huron Township, on Huron Slough or Huron 
Chute which was navigable for steamboats. The site was laid out in 
1847 on the highest land of the vicinity. A store was opened by James 
Hemphill of whom, a year later, Alexander T. Hamilton was a partner. 
John Hector ran a small store and a blacksmith shop. A third store was 
opened in 1850 by Alexander Adams from near Keithsburg, Illinois. 
Joseph Gray erected a steam mill and Obed Eams a sawmill, and a fourth. 
store was opened by J. A. Sweezy. A schoolhouse was built and was used 
for school and by the local organization of the Methodist church. A large 
warehouse was used for grain and much of it shipped by steamboats 
making regular calls. After the high water of 1851, which had submerged 
the town, the people moved away and the town site was abandoned. A 
farm has since covered the place, being used and later owned by Philip 
Cox, though earlier owned by Alexander T. Hamilton.” The village or 
hamlet of Huron was named for the nearby Huron Island. 


The name Huron is derived from an old French word hure, Norman 
French wre, meaning bristly, rough hair, head of man or beast, as a wild 
boar, and the suffix -on, meaning to deprecate. The name Huwron, often 
with some added epithet as vilain, was in use in France as early as 1358, 
expressing contumely, contempt, indicating derogatory signification as 
an, unkempt person. When the peasants rebelled during the captivity 
of King John in England they were known as Hurons; contempt being 
thus expressed by the name. In America the name was applied by the 
French to a tribe of Indians of Algonquian stock dwelling about the 
Great Lakes, Huron, Erie, and Ontario, in Canada and in New York. The 
Indians were somewhat repulsive, having shaggy, cropped heads, sug- 
gestive of wild boars, hence unkempt persons. 

So far the writer has found no record as to the transference of the 
name Huron to Des Moines County but in all probability it was through 
some French source as a settler, trader, or voyageur. The sequence of 
the name in Des Moines County is: 1st, Huron Island, 1838 or before; 
2nd, the hamlet of Huron, by the island, 1847; 3rd, the township of 
Huron, 1848; and 4th, the post office of Huron, 1863. 


97Merrill, Yellow Spring and Huron, 1897, pp. 371-372. 
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The name Huron is used for a large lake; counties in Michigan, Ohio, 
and in Ontario; three townships in Michigan, others in Ohio, New York, 
ete.; a county-seat in Beadle County, South’ Dakota; and a number of 
minor places. 

Huron. The name of an early, inland post office still in existence as 
late as 1902. It was then located in the northwestern corner of section 24 
of Huron Township, about four miles west and a mile south of the old 
village site of Huron. The post office was named for the township in 
which it was situated. 

The post office of Huron, Des Moines County, Iowa, was formerly an 
older one in the vicinity known as ‘‘Hawk Eye,’’ (see above). Under 
the administration of Orville Swank, who was appointed postmaster on 
August 4, 1862, the name of the post office was changed to Huron on 
March 2, 1864. is successors were: Jerome E. Hedges, April 6, 1863; 
John Delaplain, July 28, 1863; Lucindo Delaplain, July 13, 1866; Hugh 
L. Creighton, August 4, 1873; and Jerome E. Hedges, December 22, 1873, 
under whom the post office was discontinued on June 30, 1902. 

Huron. A station and hamlet on the Muscatine, Burlington, and 
Southern Railroad near the center of section 13 of Huron Township. The 
name appears to be directly or indirectly for the township in which the 
station is situated and for the early post office of Huron in the vicinity 
in section 24, hence as here used a locally descriptive name. 

Huron Isntanp. A long, irregularly shaped island, lying mostly in 
sections 3, 10,and 15 of Huron Township, being separated from the main- 
land by a narrow channel known as Huron Slough or Huron Chute. 
The island comprises about 1500 acres. Permanent settlement began in 
1873 with Louis Charbonneaux, a French Canadian, who with his family 
became long-time residents. Other settlers followed. A school was estab- 
lished in the fall of 1889 with Agnes Fox as teacher.* 

The island was doubtless directly or indirectly named for the Huron 
tribe of Indians through some French-Canadian source. French-Canadi- 
ans have been dwellers on the island but the island appears to have had 
its name long before permanent settlements were made. 

The map of Iowa by Jesse Williams, published in 1840, though pre- 
pared before July 4, 1838, indicates Huron Island with its name. Of 
the island he says: ‘‘The Mississippi river passes this township from 
north to south; there is a large island four and a half miles long by 
one and a quarter wide, covered with a heavy growth of timber, princi- 
pally bottom oak, maple, cottonwood, and willow.’ 

HURON AND NORTHFIELD Roap. The locally descriptive name of the 
highway beginning at the site of the hamlet of Huron in the northern 
part of east section 16 of Huron Township, running mainly westward to 
the village of Northfield, situated about the common corner of east sec- 
tions 5, 6, 7, and 8 of Yellow Spring Township. 


*Sibid., pp. 275-280, 365-366. 
*8Jesse Williams, Description of the United States Lands in Iowa, 1840, p. 43. 
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Huron Stouew. A narrow channel of the Mississippi River, extend- 
ing from the north side of section 3 southward about five miles, to near 
the southern part of section 27 of Huron Township. It is also known 
as Huron Chute. It was named for Huron Island, along the west side 
of which it passes. 

INDEPENDENT. The early name of a rural school in sub-district num- 
ber 4 of Union Township. In 1882 the school district was made Inde- 
pendent District number 4, whence apparently the name. 

INDIAN Sprinc. The name given to an unusually large spring with 
a waterfall near the city of Burlington. A full page illustration of this 
spring is in Iowa Geological Survey, vol. 3, facing page 414. The same 
illustration occurs in Gue’s History of Iowa, vol. 3, facing page 341. 

Iowa Ciry Roap. The name of a highway which runs diagonally, 
mainly northward, bearing westward, from the city of Burlington across 
Flint River, Franklin, and Yellow Spring townships to the county line at 
the northeast corner of Washington Township. In early days this was 
the road taken by travellers from Burlington to Iowa City in Johnson 
County, hence the name, a locally descriptive one. 

Iowa SLoucH. A narrow channel, coming from Louisa County. It 
crosses the northeastern part of section 4, entering Huron Slough in the 
southwestern part of section 3 of Huron Township. It is one of the arms 
or channels of the mouth of the Iowa River, hence the name. As the 
portion in Huron Township is somewhat enlarged the slough also has the 
name Jowa Slough Lake, which name appears on the U. S. soil map, 1925. 

Tr1isH RipGe Roap. The name given to an early highway running north 
from the city of Burlington to the Round Prairie settlements in Yellow 
Spring Township. In the main this road followed the divide near the 
west sides of Tama and Benton townships and near or along the east side 
of Yellow Spring Township, ending in the Northfield and Huron road, 
one mile east of the hamlet of Northfield. The name has reference to 
Trish settlers along the road, hence more or less locally descriptive. 

IsLAND 365. The more or less locally descriptive name given to an 
island in the Mississippi River about a mile and a half long and about a 
quarter wide, lying northeast of Fernal Island and south of the ferry line 
from Oquawka, Illinois. The island extends southwestwardly, being 
separated from Fernal Island by a narrow channel, and is mostly in sec- 
tions 22, 27, and 28 of Jackson Township. See U. 8. soil map, 1925. 

ISLAND 371. This locally deseriptive name is given to an island in the 
Mississippi River about a mile long and a half mile wide, extending south- 
westwardly in east section 6 and sections 1 and 12 of Tama Township, 
about a quarter mile south of the pumping station. See U. S. soil map, 
1925. 

Jackson. An irregularly shaped township, consisting of seventeen sec- 
tions, lying on the east side of Des Moines County. It is south of Huron 
and east of Benton townships. It comprises the fractional part of con- 
gressional township 71 north, range 1 west. The Mississippi River forms 
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the eastern and most of the southern boundary. The remainder of the 
southern boundary, about a mile, is the line between Jackson and Tama 
townships. The township was doubtless named for General Andrew 
Jackson (1767-1845), the hero of the battle of New Orleans, seventh 
~ president (1829-1837) of the United States, a man who throughout his 
political and military career was both ardently loved and violently hated. 
Many places and localities have been named for him. 

Jackson Township was formerly a part of Benton Township. On April 
8, 1850, the Board of County Commissioners on consideration of a peti- 
tion presented by Stephen Tallman and sixty others made the following 
entry of record: ‘‘Wherefore it is ordered, that township number 71 
north, range 1 west, be and the same is hereby set off from the township 
heretofore known as Benton Township, and that said portion of territory 
set off shall from this date form a separate township and district and 
known as Jackson Township.’’ 

JACKSONVILLE. The name of an early, rural post office established on 
February 1, 1838, in Des Moines County, Territory of Wisconsin, with 
the appointment of John Burkhart, postmaster. The location was near 
Sperry in Franklin Township, on a farm afterwards owned by Mrs. Mil- 
ler. ‘The name of the office was changed as well as removed to Yellow 
Spring, in Des Moines County, Iowa, on’ June 16, 1841, with the appoint- 
ment of Elijah Wood, postmaster. See post office of Yellow Spring. 

“In 1836-[19388] John Burkhart was commissioned post master and 
his office, near Sperry where Mrs. Miller now lives, was named Jackson- 
ville, in honor of the then president [1829-1837], and under whom Burk- 
hart had seen military service. Maj. J. B. Newhall, Iowa’s first histori- 
an, was his deputy. From this point mail for this region was distributed 
till after the land sales. In 1841, Rev. E. Carter Hutchison, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., became proprietor of Columbus and through his influence 
with the Whig administration had the Jacksonville office moved to that 
point and renamed, and Mr. Wood made postmaster.’’ °° 

JIMTOWN. The early, local nickname given to a small hamlet of 
pioneer days situated in or near the south central part of section 5 of 
Danville Township, along the -highway running northwest from Middle- 
town to New London in Henry County. In or near the year 1840 James 
Dukes of Indiana established a wayside inn known as Duke Hotel. He is 
remembered as a genial individual with a marked personality, popular 
with his guests, and familiarly known as ‘‘Jim.’’ The little hamlet that 
clustered about his inn became known as ‘‘ Jimtown,’’ he being recognized 
as the leading personage of the vicinity. The hamlet in its prosperous 
days comprised an inn, a trading house, and three or more dwellings. In 
a few years the place waned and ceased to exist. Only a vestige of the 
hamlet, including the inn, remains. On May 11, 1930, a marker was 
placed on the site as a memorial. 


100Merrill, op. cit., p. 382. 
101Portrait and Biographical Album of Des Moines County, 1888, p. 213. 
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JOHNSON IsLanp. An island, over a mile long and about one-fourth 
mile wide, in the Mississippi River, mainly in section 27 of Huron Town- 
ship.” It was probably named for the owner or a resident. 

JOHNSON’s Sprine. See Breckenridge Spring. 


KemPer. The name of a station on the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy Railroad, five miles south of the city of Burlington, in the north- 
western part of section 29 of Concordia Township according to Huebing- 
er’s Atlas of the State of Iowa, 1904, and the map of Towa by the Rail- 
road Commissioners, 1904 and 1915. The same railroad company also 
uses the name for a station in Jersey County, Ilinois, 47 miles north of 
the city of St. Louis, Missouri, and about 24 miles north of Alton, Dlinois. 
The station in Illinois, however, is an old one; the one in Iowa is of late 
origin, appearing only on recent maps. The name is probably for a rail- 
road official or a local resident. 


Kineston. The original village of Kingston was laid out on both sides 
of the highway in the northwest one-fourth of the southwest. one-fourth 
of section 1 of Benton Township. The location is at the foot of the 
bluffs, about.midway between Haight and Hinson creeks. The village 
was laid out by W. King, after whom it was named. The old settlers 
in ‘the vicinity were James Gordon, A. J. Hedge, and Thomas J. 
Duryea. 

The post office of Kingston, Des Moines County, Iowa, came into ex- 
istence from a post office in the near vicinity known as Bluff Dale, 
(see page 64). This post office was removed to Kingston and the name 
changed on June 27, 1855, with the appointment off Lucius H. Frazell, 
postmaster. His successors were: John Crutchfield, March 18, 1856; 
Andrew J. Hedges, September 20, 1856; George Fox, March 12, 1858; 
Thomas J. Duryea, June 8, 1859; William Swank, October 28, 1862; 
Alvin Barnes, March 7, 1865; Charles W. Littleton, November 16, 1866; 
Alvin Barnes, July 13, 1871; Josiah Brockway, April 6, 1875; William 
G. Miller, October 24, 1877; James W. Gibson, August 27, 1885; Levi 
A. Gibson, March 29, 1888; Mary E. Criner, May 10, 1889; Levi Gibson, 
May 17, 1893; and Frank Volkmer, September 20, 1894, who served until 
the office was discontinued on June 30, 1902. The post office was re- 
established on January 13, 1913, with the appointment of Clarence C. 
Krause, postmaster. His successors were Milom A. Brewer, May 19, 
1913; Henry Hussel, January 17, 1914; Miss Sylvia Gibbs, February 5, 
1930, and Henry Hussel, November 14, 1930, the present postmaster. 

Kingston. The name given to the independent school district num- 
ber 2 of Benton Township which included the village of Kingston, 


whence the name. 


102U. S. soil map, 1925. ' oe 

108*The town on named Kings-town, after its founder, one, W. King,” Antrobus, 
History of Des Moines County, 1915, I, 513. p 

104History of Des Moines County, 1879, p. 615. 
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Kineston Station. The locally descriptive name given to a station 
on the Muscatine, Burlington, and Southern Railroad, about a half mile 
east of the old village of Kingston, near the east side of section 1 of 
Benton Township. 


Kure. An inland place represented on some maps as being in section 
28 of Franklin Township. The location was at the forks of the highway 
near the center or north central part of the section. A church still exists 
on or near the site. The place was probably named for Vandemark Kline, 
an early resident of the vicinity, whose estate was on the south side of 
section 211° The Railroad Commissioners’ map of Iowa for 1904 gives 
the site in the northeast corner of section 32. Evidently the location was 
a movable one. 

The post office of Kline, Des Moines County, Iowa, was established on 
June 5, 1893, with the appointment of Mary Kopp, postmaster. She was 
succeeded by Charles Kopp, June 3, 1897, who served until the office was 
discontinued on May 31, 1901. 


Knorry CrEEK. This stream rises in or near the southern part of 
section 11 of Franklin Township, flows southward to Flint River in the 
north central part of section 24 of Flint River Township. The winding 
channel and the numerous crooked branches probably suggested the name, 
a locally descriptive one. 


Kossutu. This village is mainly located in the northwest central part 
of east section 30 of Yellow Spring Township. As a neighborhood settle- 
ment it began in 1835 when Job Carter built a cabin and made claim to 
the land on which the site was subsequently located. School was taught 
in 1837 and a log schoolhouse was built in 1839. The place was then 
known as Carter’s Spring. Jefferson Academy began in 1845, later be- 
coming Yellow Spring College. A store was opened in 1849 by W. H. 
Cartwright and J. J. Crowder, who moved from the nearby hamlet of 
Yellow Spring. A post office was established in 1850 with the name 
Kossuth, J. J. Crowder, postmaster. Soon after another store was start- 
ed by S. S. McBride. In 1855 a flouring mill was built by Oliver and 
Yost. In 1856 Dr. S. Fullenwider built the Kossuth House. Yellow 
Spring College continued until 1869. Kossuth Academy began in 1873. 

Tn the park in the western part of the village of Kossuth is located the 
soldiers’ monument, erected in 1866 in memory of the soldiers of Yellow 
Spring Township who lost their lives in the service during the Civil War, 
an unusual instance of local appreciation. See illustration in Merrill, 
Yellow Spring and Huron, 1897, facing page 324. 

The village of Kossuth was named for Louis Kossuth (1802-1894), the 
Hungarian patriot and exile, leader of the revolt of 1849, a marvelous 
linguist and a very effective public speaker. He made a tour of the 
United States in 1851-52, where he delivered many eloquent addresses in 
behalf of the independence of Hungary. The village has the American 


105Andreas, op. cit., p. 65. 
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pronunciation, Kés’-sith, the Hungarian’s name was pronounced 
Kosh’-oot. 

The post office of Kossuth, Des Moines County, Iowa, was created by 
transferring an earlier post office in the vicinity, known as Yellow 
Spring, with change of name, to Kossuth. This was done, May 1, 1850, 
on the appointment of John J. Crowder, postmaster. His successors 
were: Robert J. Harper, November 17, 1851; Samuel D. Collum ™, 
March 29, 1855; Dr. William E. Grier, September 3, 1861; Frank Hamil- 
ton, January 18, 1867; Benjamin F. Stahl, December 12, 1867; Frederick 
Heizer, February 10, 1874; John Bridges, March 8, 1878; and Richard S. 
Hedges, August 3, 1893, who served until the post office was discontinued 
on June 30, 1903. 

In 1869, the founding of the thriving village of Mediapolis on a rail- 
road, a little more than a mile to the west of Kossuth, caused the rather 
rapid decline of the latter village. 

KossttH. The name given to the early school district number 10 of 
Yellow Spring Township which included the village of Kossuth. The 
school census taken in 1859 gave 152 pupils of school age. The name of 
the school is locally descriptive. 


LAKE STARKER. The name of an artificial lake near the center of 
Crapo Park, city of Burlington. It was named for Charles Starker, one 
of the park commissioners of the city. 

Latry. A station on the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacifie (the old 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids, and Northern) Railway, on the west side of 
the northwest quarter of section 29*” of Benton Township. The place is 
also known as Latty Station. The station was named for Mathew W. 
Latty, a pioneer of the vicinity and owner of the land containing the site. 
Mr. Latty settled here about 1835-6.\% 

Mathew W. Latty, the first permanent settler in Benton Township, 
was a native of Maryland, born in 1794. He was a soldier in the War 
of 1812. Lived in Kentucky from which state he came to Des Moines 
County, Iowa, arriving on April 17, 1834. He entered the northwest 
quarter of section 29. Here he dwelt until his death in 1877. His son, 
Warren, remained on the home farm where he was born until his death 
in March, 1915. ‘There were two other sons, John and James; the latter 
was a soldier in the Civil War, living until 1872. There were two 
daughters, Mary and Sarah.’ 

The post office of Latty, Des Moines County, Iowa, was established 
February 5, 1870, with the appointment of Mrs. Lucetta Latty as post- 


106Spelled Colburn by Merrill in Yellow Spring and Huron, p, 383, an evident 
error in reading longhand manuscript. ; 

107Erroneously given as section 20 in History of Des Moines County, 1879, p. 
615. The name of the station is erroneously given as Latz in Tuttle and Durrie, 
History of Iowa, 1876, p. 489. 

108 Andreas, op. cit., p. 61. 

108The Census of 1836, p. 77, gives the name as Matthew Latta. 

110History of Des Moines County, 1879, pp. 712-713; Antrobus, History of Des 
Moines County, 1915, I, 512. 
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master, whe served until the office was discontinued on February 25, 
ISTS. ‘The pest office was reestablished on July 7, 1875, with the ap- 
pointment of William Gardner as postmaster. He was succeeded by Anna 
M. Gardner on May 1, 1895, who served until the post office was discon- 
timed on August 30, 1902. The office was again re-established on 
March 241904, with the reappointment of Anna M. Gardner as post- 
master, who served until Jannary 15, 1918, when the post office was 
finally discontinued. : : 

Larry. The name of an independent school district in Benton Town- 
ship which inclades the village of Latty, hence locally descriptive. 

Lavsea. The name of an early, inland post office established before 
1860. dadreas’ Ailes of Des Moines County, page 45, locates this post 
office in the north central part of section 22 of Washington Township. 
The name on some of the early maps is given as La Vega. Hair’s Jowa 
State Gazetizer, 1865, page 172, gives the name as La Vego. Haskell’s 
map of Towa, 1S76, erroneously gives the name as Latega. 

La vega is Spanish, meaning the flat land, the meadow, a tract of 
level and fruitful grownd. As the site of the post office was on the 
level, open prairie, its name appears to be locally descriptive. 

The post office of ‘‘La Vega’*, Des Moines County, Iowa, was estab- 
lished November 10, 1S5S, with the appointment of Eden Lotspeich, 
postmaster. His successors were: Henry Starker, January 25, 1875; 
James R, Lines, Janwary 19, IS77; and Charles V. Woodford, March 24, 
ISSQ, under whom the name of the post office was changed and removed 
about a mile westward to Yarmouth (see below) on November 18, 1881. 

Laveea, The name of a rural school on the north side of the northeast 
quarter of section 21 of Washington Township, about one-fourth mile 
north of the village of Yarmouth. According to Andreas’ Atlas of 
Des Moines County, page 45, the schoolhouse site was formerly in the 
northwest corner of section 22, In the same section with the early post 
office of Lavega after which it was doubtless named. 

LEWINS Port. In 1839 a log-eabin schoolhouse was built in or near 
section 29 or 30 of Flint River Township in the vicinity of the pioneer 
hamlet of Middletown, not then in existence. The school was known to 
the pioneers as Lewins Point, so named after one of the early settlers of 
the vicinity,"* presumably John A Lewin whose name appears in the 
Census for 1836, page 87. 

Lusrrty. The name of a miral school on the south side of the south- 
east quarter of section 32 of Flint River Township, a mile south and 
about two miles east of the village of Middletown. 

Lisexty., The name of a rural school at the cross highways in the 
southwest corner of section 17 of Washington Township, about one- 
fourth mile north and a mile west of the village of Yarmouth. The name 


is more or less ethical, in harmony with the prevailing sentiment of the 
time. 


History of Des Moines County, 1879, p. 606. 
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LIMESTONE. The name of a school and school district along the bluffs 
near the central part of Huron Township. A log schoolhouse was built 
in this district near the residence of the pioneer, Henry Coonrod shortly 
after 1840.%* The name was given because of the outcrops along the 
bluffs of the neighborhood. 

LIMESTONE. The name of an early, inland post office in a farm-home 
at the foot of the bluffs in the west central part of section 25 of Huron 
Township. It receives its name from the limestone exposures in the 
nearby cliffs, hence more or less locally descriptive, also probably for the 
further fact that the post office was in or near the school district known 
as Linestone, so named for the same reason. 

The post office of Limestone, Des Moines County, Iowa, was established 
on October 18, 1854, with the appointment of William H. Swank, post- 
master, who served until the office was discontinued on September 24, 
1860. 

William H. Swank came to Huron Township in 1852 and resided there 
until his death in 1865. He left numerous descendants.1 

Lincotn. The name of a rural school in Huron Township.“* The 
school was named for Abraham Lincoln (1809-1865), the sixteenth presi- 
dent (1861-1865) of the United States. 

Linp Grove. The name of a fine helt of timber in the southwest 
corner of Yellow Spring Township, mainly in sections 29, 30, and 31, 
extending along the Cedar Fork of Flint Creek through the eastern side 
of Pleasant Grove Township. The name of the grove is due to the fre- 
quency of the linden tree (Tilia americana). 

Linp Grove. The name of a rural school and of an early subdistrict 
number 3 in the southwestern part of Yellow Spring Township. The 
schoolhouse was apparently at or near the forks of the highway on the 
south side of section 29. The school census of the district made in 1859 
gave 64 pupils of school age. The name is due to Lind Grove, a strip 
of woods which runs through the district and in which grove the school- 
house was built. 

Linp Grove. The name given to a Presbyterian Church at the cross 
highways in the southwestern corner of section 29 of Yellow Spring 
Township. The congregation was organized in September, 1856. The 
church was erected in 1864. The congregation was dissolved in 1895. 
The name is for the grove by which the church is situated. 

Linns Pornt. The name of a cemetery in the east central part of 
section 25 of Danville Township, about a half mile north of the vil- 
lage of Middletown. The name is presumably for a local resident. 

Linton. The name of a rural post office on the Burlington and 
Wapello stage road near the northern line of Des Moines County, prob- 


9 


ably near the north side of the northeast quarter of section 3 of Yellow 


112Antrobus, op. cit., I, 532. 
112Merrill, Yellow Spring and Huron, p. 199. 
14ijbid., pp. 163, 355. 
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Spring Township. The office was named for Nathan Linton. « native of 
Pennsylvania, and one of the very early settlers of the vicinity. His 
house was apparently over the line in Wapello County. In 1869, when 
the Burlington, Cedar Rapids, and Minnesota Railroad (now a part of 
‘the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific system) was built, a station was 
established in the northeast corner of section 8 of Yellow Spring Town- 
ship. The old Linton post office was then, or shortly after (probably 
1870 as stated by Merrill), moved about a mile south and two miles 
west of the railway station. Linton continued to be the name of the 
place for many years until it was renamed Garland, (see page 138).™ 

The village of Linton was founded by John H. McElhiney, a native of 
New York City, born July 9, 1827. His father, Robert McElhiney, was 
a native of Ireland, born in 1795. Both came to Louisa County in 1841. 
In the spring of 1855 John H. McElhiney settled in the vicinity where 
the village of Linton was subsequently laid out. In 1869 when the Burl- 
ington, Cedar Rapids, and Minnesota Railroad was graded to his farm 
he laid out fourteen acres into town lots. He also gave the railroad com- 
pany eleven acres for depot grounds. ‘‘In the fall of 1869, J. H. Mc- 
Elhiney, J. McElhiney, and R. R. Armour opened in the depot building 
the first store in Linton, the firm being styled ‘‘R. R. Armour & 
(Ofoys 99 99116 

The post office of Linton, Des Moines County, Iowa, was established 
on June 4, 1846, with the appointment of Samuel Bell, postmaster. His 
successors were: John A. Downer, November 23, 1853; James W. Mc- 
Crea, September 26, 1860; John A. Downer, January 7, 1862; David Dot- 
son, July 21, 1865; George Van Horn, June 10, 1867; Mrs. Olive Full, 
August 13, 1867; Isaac Panline, December 21, 1869, who served until the 
post office was discontinued on April 9, 1872. The post office was re- 
established on May 23, 1872, with the appointment of G. W. Vansickle, 
postmaster. His successors were: Josiah D. Paris, February 27, 1874; 
Austin Smith, June 4, 1879; and Joseph McElhiney,™ February 26, 1883, 
who served (over twenty-three years) until the post office was finally 
discontinued on October 31, 1906. 

LITTLE FLINT CREEK. This small stream rises by two branches on the 
eastern side of sections 14 and 23 of Danville Township. The upper 
branch flows eastward and the lower northeastward, the two uniting in 
the southwestern part of section 17 of Flint River Township, continuing 
eastward and northeastward to Flint River on the eastern: side of sec- 
tion 16 of the same township. The name is in contradistinction to Flint 


River of which Little Flink Creek is an affluent, hence a locally deserip- 
tive name. 


LONG CREEK. This stream rises in the northern part of section 15 of 


Danville Township, in the vicinity of the village of Danville, runs south- 


118A ndreas’ Atlas, 49; Merrill, op. cit., oe ae , 370-371, 882: 
116History of Des Mouse County, 1879, 
117Spelled McElhinney by Merrill, see Yellow Hee and Huron, p. 382, ff. 
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ward and southeastward across Augusta Township to Skunk River on the 
east side of section 30 of Union Township. The stream is indicated by 
name on Albert M. Lea’s map, 1836. The stream probably derived its 
name from the fact that it is a much longer one than the neighboring 
Brush and Spring creeks. 

LoNG CREEK. ‘This name is given by Huebinger’s Atlas of the State 
of Iowa, 1904, to the stream which crosses Benton Township, better 
known as Yellow Spring Creek for which see below. 

Long CREEK. The name of a rural school in the northwestern corner 
of the northeast quarter of section 4 of Augusta Township, near Long 
Creek, after which it was named, hence locally descriptive. 

Lone CREEK. The name of a rural church in the northwestern corner 
of section 3 of Augusta Township nearby Long Creek, whence the name. 
A cemetery is across the highway to the north in the southwestern corner 
of section 34 of Danyille Township. 

In the immediate vicinity, in or near section 4 of Augusta Township, 
a pioneer Baptist church was organized on October 20, 1834, in the cabin 
of Noble Housley, which organization took the name of Long Creek after 
the nearby stream. Eventually the congregation erected a building in 
Danville. This congregation is reputed to be the first Baptist church 
organized in Iowa. 

LONG CREEK Roap. This road begins near the east side of section 36, 
in the southeastern part of Benton Township, runs in the main westward 
along or near the middle line of sections, crossing Long Creek in section 
35, after which it is named, ending in the Wapello Road in the middle of 
section 35 of Franklin Township. 

Lone CREEK ScHoot No. 2 The name of a rural school in or near the 
southwestern part of section 9 of Augusta Township, near the Skunk 
River. The school seems to have been named in contradistinction to 
Long Creek school situated about two miles north and a mile east. 

Lovers’ LANE. On the east side of Crapo Park there is a narrow way 
under a projecting! cover of rock. The local name for this pathway is 
Lovers’ Lane, a more or less fanciful, locally descriptive name. 


Lower Aveusta Roap. The locally descriptive name given to the high- 
way which runs southwestwardly from the city of Burlington to the vil- 
lage of Augusta, passing through the south central part of Union Town- 
ship. From the village of Augusta the road is mostly in sections 19, 20, 
21, 15, 14, meeting the Middle Augusta Road in the central part of sec- 
tion 11, and continuing with it to the city of Burlington. 

McELHINNEY. The name of a rural school and of an early sub-dis- 
trict Number 1 in Yellow Spring Township, apparently in the northwest- 
ern part. The name is doubtless for Samuel McElhinney, a pioneer, liy- 
ing in the west section 6. The school census of the district taken in 1859 
gave 60 pupils. of school age. Andreas’ Atlas of Des Moines County, 
1873, page 49, locates the schoolhouse site at the cross highways in the 
southeast corner of west section 6. 
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Maucnow CreeK. This stream rises in the southern part of section 
26, with a branch from the central part of section 35, of Huron Town- 
ship. The two branches unite near the center of section 36, the general 
course being southeast and east to the drainage ditch in the southwest- 
ern part of east section 31, The stream was named for John Malchow, 
a resident of section 36 near the stream. See map of Huron Township 
in Merrill, Yellow Spring and Huron. 

Mason. The name of a rural school at the forks of the highway in the 
northeast central part of section 18 of Concordia Township. The school 
was named for Charles Mason, an early settler in the vicinity and on 
whose farm the schoolhouse site was located. ™ 


MEDIAPOLIS. This village is on the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific 
(the old Burlington, Cedar Rapids, and Minnesota or Northern) Railway, 
extending from the center to the east side of section 26 of Yellow Spring 
Township. The railway was built through the vicinity in 1869, and a 
station was established. In the fall of 1869, W. H. Cartwright, a busi- 
ness man of Kossuth moved to this vicinity, purchased the farm of Isaac 
N. Ware and laid out the portion of the new town east of the railroad 
and north of Main street. Soon after W. W. King bought the land and 
laid out the portion west of the railroad and north of Main street. 
Andrew Hemphill laid out on a part of his farm the portion west of the 
railroad and south of Main street. Various businesses were established 
and the village continued to grow. The post office was established in 
1870 with Avina Messenger, postmaster. In 1875 Mediapolis was in- 
corporated; Charles P. King was elected the first mayor. In time it be- 
came the largest village in Des Moines County. 

The name Mediapolis was suggested by the fact that the town site is 
approximately midway between the cities of Burlington and Wapello, the 
county seats of Des Moines and Louisa counties respectively,’ hence a 
locally descriptive name. 

The post office of Mediapolis, Des Moines County, Iowa, was establish- 
ed on March 11, 1870, with the appointment of Avina Messenger, postmas- 
ter. His successors were: John J. Crowder, April 5, 1880; Henry T. 
Husted, January 4, 1886; Elisha D. Gillmore, May 17, 1889; James A. 
Bridges, May 17, 1893; J. Ken Mathews, May 2, 1897; Jacob A. Cowger, 
March 1, 1915; and Claude I. Patterson, acting postmaster, August 5, 
1923, regular postmaster, December 19, 1923; Emil R. Nordstrom, ap- 
pointed April 12, 1932, took charge of the office June 1, 1932, still serv- 
ing in 1935. 

MippLe Aucusta Roap. The locally descriptive name given to the high- 
way which runs southwestwardly from the west side of the city of Bur- 
lington across the central part of Union Township to the village of 
Augusta. It lies mostly in sections 12, 11, 10, 15, 16, 17, and 18. The 


us Andreas’ Atlas of Des Moines County, p. 86. 
19Portrait and Biographical Album of Des Moines County, Pp. 722: 
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name has reference to the intermediate position between the Lower and 
Upper Augusta roads, hence locally descriptive. 

MippLeTowN. This village is a station on the Chicago-Burlington, 
and Quiney Railroad in the southeastern part of section 25 of Danville 
Township. The village was laid out in December, 1846, on land owned 
by Josiah T. Smith, the surveyor being T. L. Sergent.” The land had 
been entered by James Cammins.™ The first house was built by Theo- 
dore Folensbee who later became the first postmaster of the village. 
The first store was established in 1851 by T. L. Sergent in a brick build- 
ing. The name of the village, Middletown, was proposed by John Sharp 
from Pennsylvania. The name is sometimes erroneously given as Middle- 
ton as in Andreas’ Atlas of Iowa, 1875, page 424, and by Antrobus, 
History of Des Moines County, vol. 1, page 539. 

Just why John Sharp named the village Middletown at first seems a 
little uncertain but it was probably after West Middletown, in Washing- 
ton County, Pennsylvania, his home county and state. John Sharp was 
born in 1812 in Washington County, Pennsylvania. His father was a 
native of Scotland, his mother a native of Ireland. In 1844 he came to 
the vicinity of Mount Sterling, Brown County, Illinois, and in the spring 
of 1846 he settled or a farm in Danville Township, in section 14, about a 
mile and a half east of the village of Danville. He died on January 7, 
1882, and was interred in the cemetery near Middletown which he had 
named. See his portrait and life in Portrait and Biographical Albwm of 
Des Moines County, pages 537-538. 

The post office of Middletown; Des Moines County, Iowa, was establish- 
ed on December 23, 1847, with the appointment of Theodore Folensbee,’” 
postmaster. His successors were: Angus L. Martin, September 17, 1849; 
Milton N. Copeland, December 20, 1849; William B. Dement, March 2, 
1852; Robert Steel, May 26, 1852; Thomas L. Sergent, January 7, 1854; 
John Jefferson, August 4, 1862; Miss Martha K. Jefferson, April 4, 
1872; John Hodgens, December 15, 1873; Mrs. Roda L. Hodgen, August 
16, 1880; Elijah Beans, April 16, 1890; Foha Lauritson, April 26, 1894; 
Nels C. Matson, June 15, 1898; Nettie C. Matson, June 26, 1902, under 
whom the office was discontinued on August 30, 1902. The post office 
was re-established on March 21, 1904, with the appointment of Mark E. 
Toothacre, postmaster. His successors were: Claude W. Brown, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1909; Heino O. Fimmen, August 27, 1919; George S. Kern, 
February 23, 1922; Veda B. Kern, October 4, 1924; O. B. Conn, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1926; Arthur Conard, acting postmaster, March 11, 1927, and 
Mrs. Grace Conard, August 24, 1927, still serving in 1931. 

MIDLLETOWN Roap. The locally descriptive name of the highway run- 
ning west from the northwestern part of the city of Burlington through 
the villages of West Burlington and Middletown to the county line. This 


120T, L. io ae by Antrobus, History of Des Moines County, I, 546. 
46. 


121;bid., 
122Post Office Department gave the name as Folmsbee. 
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highway runs along the north side of the south row of sections in Flint 
River and Danville townships and has twelve miles of straight road and 
as such is the longest one in Des Moines County. The nearest competitor 
is the north and south highway through Mediapolis which is eleven and 
-a half miles long. Most of the other straight highways are much shorter. 

Mints Prarie. This name was given by the pioneers to a small 
prairie occurring in the woods, the location apparently being in the 
southeast. quarter of section 4 of Benton Township. The pioneer claim to 
this prairie was made by Jacob Mills after whom it was named. He 
did not become an actual settler but passed his claim to Josiah Anderson 
who dwelt there several years. The two sons of Jacob Mills, Frank and 
Webb (Noah W.), were the well-known, long-time publishers in the city 
of Des Moines.*¥ 

Morrat’s.% A place indicated by Albert M. Lea on his map, 1836, as 
being at or near where the village of Augusta now is. It was named for 
Levi Moffet, the founder and builder of Augusta, see pages 59-60. 

Mount PLEASANT Roap. This highway starts in the northern part of 
the city of Burlington, runs westward through West Burlington and Mid- 
dletown, thence northwestward through Danville on to Mount Pleasant in 
Henry County, whence the name. An early name was the Plank Road, 
which see. 

Mount VERNON. The name of a rural school at the forks of the high- 
way in the southeastern corner of section 28 of Washington Township. 
The name of the school is presumably for Mount Vernon, the home of 
General George Washington, on the Potomac River in Fairfax County, 
Virginia. Mount Vernon, Virginia, was named by Lewis Washington in 
honor of Admiral Edward Vernon, of the British navy, under whom he 
had served. 

Mvp Lake. A small pond across the line, near the middle, separating 
sections 19 and 80 of Huron Township. It is a remnant of former ex- 
tension of Swan Lake. The pond was shallow with muddy shores and 
bottom, hence the name is locally descriptive. 

Mciuany. A station on the Muscatine, Burlington, and Southern 
Railroad in the southwestern part of section 24 of Benton Township. It 
is presumably named for a local resident, possibly for some one con- 
nected with the railroad company. 

MUSCATINE, BURLINGTON, AND SOUTHERN RAILROAD. The locally de- 
scriptive name of the railroad running northwardly from the city of 
Burlington to the city of Museatine. In Des Moines County the route is 
along the foot of the bluffs. On some maps the name is Muscatine, North 
and South Railroad. In recent years (about 1925) the line has been 
abandoned. 

Navarre. An carly name of the post office at Dodgeville, (see above). 
The map of J. Calvin Smith, 1854, erroneously locates Navarre about 


123Merrill, Yellow Spring and Huron, pp. 31, 68. 
124As spelled by Lea. 
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eight miles north of Dodgeville, in the northern part of Yellow Spring . 
Township about where the post office of Linton was subsequently loca- 
ted. Colton’s map of Iowa, 1852, properly locates Navarre on the site 
of the present village of Dodgeville. A village in Stark County, Ohio, 
has the same name, after the province in Spain. The early Iowan post 
office was doubtless named either for the village in Ohio or directly or 
indirectly for the Spanish province. 

NicHots. The name of a rural school at the forks of the highway on 
the east side of east section 18 of Yellow Spring Township, about a mile 
and a quarter south of the village of Northfield. The school was named 
for John Nichols, a resident of the vicinity and on whose farm the school- 
house site was located. John Nichols was a native of Fayette County,. 
Ohio, son of Reuben Nichols who came with his family to Des Moines 
County in 1839. 

Norrarietp. <A small inland village about the common corner of east. 
sections 5, 6, 7, and 8 in the northeastern part of Yellow Spring Town- 
ship. For a long time at least the place was not regularly laid out as a 
town. The Jand was first claimed in 1836 by J. K. Frazier,” a Canadian, 
but to William Phinney**® and Silas Kelknap is given the credit 
of being the earliest permanent settlers. The location is at the 
northeast corner of North Prairie. For some time the place was known 
as Hickory Point. In 1851 William McMillan’ and William Moore 
started a carding machine which was purchased, in 1852 by W. F. Robin- 
son and Thomas Davis. With improved machinery soon purchased and a 
large building erected in 1855 they extensively manufactured woolen 
goods. A post office was established as early as 1853 with Joseph Coty, 
postmaster, and given the name Northfield. A store was established in 
1853 by Coty and Hiatt. In 1855 Joshua Downer started a store. Later 
other stores or shops were opened. ‘‘The town lots were laid out by 
William Phiney, and surveyed by J. Wilson Williams, in 1866.7” For 
many years Northfield was a lively point of trade for the surrounding 
country. Some time after the Civil War business drifted to the nearby 
village of Mediapolis which was on a railroad and Northfield waned to 
a mere hamlet. 

The village of Northfield is situated on the north edge of the prairie 
known to the early settlers as North Prairie. From this circumstance was 
the name of the village derived. 

The post office of Northfield, Des Moines County, Iowa, was estab- 
lished on September 27, 1853, with the appointment of Joseph. Coty, 
postmasier. His successors were: William F. Robinson, March 20, 1854; 
David Austin, December 12, 1855; David Darlington, October 3, 1861; 
Isaac Sager, April 17, 1865; Jacob W. Scott, September 12, 1873; Abra- 


125The name is also spelled Fraser and Frazer. The correct spelling is doubt- 
less Frazier SA chai Merrill. 

126Also spelle iney. i 

127Spelled McMullen in History of Des Moines County, 1879, p. 612. 

128History of Des Moines County, 1879, p. 612. 
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ham H. Wycoff, September 29, 1876; Wesley M. Vannice, November 2 
1881; George W. Downer, July 3, 1884; David G. Rulon, March 16, 1888 ; 
Mrs. Ellen McConnell, December 5, 1889; Mrs. Mary E. McConnell, Jan- 
uary 7, 1890; Samuel B. Darlington, July 9, 1892; Anna M. Hall, May 18, 
1898; oa Silas P. Brogan, June 20, 1900, who served until the post office 
was discontinued on June 30, 1902. 

Norturirep. The name of an early school district number 8 of Yellow 
Spring. Township which included the village of Northfield, hence the 
name. The school census taken in 1859 indicated 51 pupils of school age. 

Nortu Fork or Furnt Creek. The more or less locally descriptive 
name given, by Andreas’ Atlas of Des Moines County, page 49, to the 
north or upper braneh of Cedar Creek. It rises in section 11 of Wash- 
ington Township, runs southeast to near the center of section 21, thence 
southwest to the other fork of Cedar Creek in the northern part of section 
31 of Yellow Spring Township. 

Nort Hinn. The locally descriptive name for a prominent hilil in 
the northern part of the city of Burlington, by the Mississippi River, 
the east side rising in a mural escarpment about two hundred feet high, 
composed mainly of Burlington limestone and Kinderhook shales. 

North Park. <A park in the city of Burlington, the locally descriptive 
name for a strip of ground along the bluff on North Hill, east and north 
of Franklin Street. It was so named by ordinance of the city council 
passed February 28, 1899. 

NortH Prairiz. This was the name given to a prairie in the north- 
eastern part of Yellow Spring Township, mainly in east sections 5, 7, and 
8. The location on the prairie suggested its name, hence locally deserip- 
tive. 

Nort Prairigz. The locally deseriptive name of a school district in 
the northeastern part of Yellow Spring Township. It was so named be- 
cause the district included the prairie in the vicinity of where Northfield 
now is and which was known as North Prairie. In 1850 or thereabouts the 
district was divided. The southern part was named Bunkum,’” (see 
above). 

Oak Grove. The locally descriptive name of a rural church of the 
Methodist denomination at the forks of the highway on the east side of 
the southeast quarter of section 33 of Union Township. The building 
was located at the side of a small oak grove, whence the name. 

O’CoNNELL ISLAND. This island, nearly three miles long and about 
half a mile wide, is situated in the Mississippi River about a mile north- 
east of the city of Burlington. It comprises portions of sections 15, 21, 
22, and 28 of Tama Township. The island was directly or indirectly 
named for an individual, presumably a squatter or a voyageur. 

(To be continued) 


129Antrobus, History of Des Moines County, I, 532. 
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DEDICATION OF A TRI-STATE BOUNDARY 
MARKER 


In 1859 the boundary line between the state of Minnesota 
and Dakota Territory was surveyed by Snow and Hutton 
from a point where this line intersects the northern boundary 
line of the state of Iowa. This point, about sixteen miles 
east and somewhat south of Sioux Falls, South Dakota, and 
about four miles north and west of the town of Larchwood, 
Iowa, was marked by an appropriate iron marker such as 
was used in the federal surveys to mark the corner of state 
boundaries. Locally the marker came to be known as the 
‘Old Iron Post.’’ 

In later years the marker was badly damaged. by vandals 
who apparently desired to cut pieces from it as souvenirs. 
Because the highways that crossed at the point where the 
marker stood were net graded, the roads did not drain, and 
travel along them was hazardous; eventually the place where 
the marker stood resembled a slough. 

Some years ago the attention of the Minnehaha County 
(South Dakota) Historical Society was called to the damaged 
and neglected condition of this marker of the intersection 
of the boundary lines of Iowa, Minnesota, and South Dakota. 
Mr. Charles A. Smith, secretary of the Minnehaha County 
Historical Society felt that action was necessary. The story 
of the society’s efforts to restore the marker is told in Mr. 
Smith’s report quoted below: 

Representatives of the society visited the place, found the post in 
a leaning position in the dirt road that crossed a low section of land 
and a hole about the size of a man’s hand broken through the iron 
walls of the old marker. The matter was reported to the society, but 
because of the expense required to properly reset it and to grade the 
roads leading to it, which expense would fall heavily on the bordering 
townships, since a deep fill would be necessary to make the roads pas- 
sable and the old corner accessible, the matter was allowed to lag but 


was never entirely lost sight of. 

In the early fall of 1937 an attempt was made to interest the 
Governors of the three states to meet on the historic corner. Citizens 
of Rock County, Minnesota, were holding a celebration at Luverne, 
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and certain publie-spirited residents of that city sponsored the ‘get 
together.’ Because of the condition of the roads few of the people 
reached the place, and not one of the Governors was present. However, 
Governor Leslie Jensen of South Dakota did get to Luverne, but only 
two men, members of the Minnehaha County Historical Society, reached 
‘the spot after battling the mud for several miles. The small hole of 
a few years before had become enlarged by souvenir hunters to more 
than two feet long and the full width of' the pillar. These members 
reported the matter to the society with the determination that the 
landmark must be repaired and preserved. 


How to get results was the problem of the group. The state 
governments were appealed to with no tangible results. The Depart- 
ment of Interior at Washington disavowed any authority in the mat- 
ter and added that ‘furthermore there were no funds available for 
such a project.’ The society then concentrated its efforts on the three 
bordering counties of three adjoining states. All three groups of 
County Commissioners and Supervisors were interested. Lyon County, 
Towa, was the first to declare, ‘We are ready and willing to do our 
share if the other two will cooperate.’ Rock. County, Minnesota, 
readily agreed to cooperate, and Minnehaha County, South Dakota, 
agreed to meet with the other two groups on the corner and asked the 
counties of Lyon and Rock to do so. 


It was late in the fall, and the day set for the meeting was raw 
and cold, but every man of the three county boards was present, and 
with them were their respective highway superintendents and the County 
Auditor of Minnehaha County. Though it was cold and windy, they 
all stayed there and throughly sized up the lay of the ground. At 
this point the Honorable J. B. Severson of Valley Springs Township 
invited the entire group, including a large delegation of the Historical 
Society, to go to his house for their deliberations, and this was done. 
Those who witnessed the procedure declared it was the most harmonious 
event involving expenditures of money they had ever witnessed. The 
counties then and there agreed to divide up the work and that the 


work at the intersection of the highways should be equally divided 
as fo payments. 


In the effort to interest these groups in the enterprise, the practical 
nature of it must necessarily be brought out, for these men, while 
sentimentally inclined to preserve the old landmarks their fathers had 
set, were spending public money, and it was rather a cold business 
matter with them. Here four mile of roads, cuts, and fills, and gravel, 
must be regraded. Therefore the society must carry business and 
sentiment along together. It was learned that two mail routes served 
the public over the ill-kept roads, one along the Iowa-Minnesota border 
served by the Larchwood post office, and one along the Minnesota- 
South Dakota line. In the winter time these roads were utterly im- 
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passable, and some of the patrons had to walk-two miles to get their 
mail and often would not get it for days and even weeks at a time. 
The situation was deplorable, and the hardship on the farmers unjust 
and unnecessary. The same difficulty was encountered when trying to 
get to town to buy the necessities of life and to market their produce. 


This condition was not lost sight of in appealing to the respective 
county boards and to the Interior Department at Washington. The 
latter, it was found, did haye some interest in the old marker after 
all. It could not be moved even for repairs. Honorable L. E. Larson 
of Colton, one of the county commissioners of Minnehaha County, 
about to go to Washington on a business trip was given credentials to 
get authority to make such repairs. He was as much at sea about 
where to start as the rest of the group but tackled the job. After 
being sent from place to place he was finally directed to the General 
Land Office, where the desired authority was forthcoming. 


It is hardly believable unless one tackles a job like this, that such 
a seemingly small matter should involve so much work, correspondence, 
contact, and so many trips to and from the place by auto. It required 
perseverance, but it was worth it to see the very unusual spectacle of 
three county boards in utmost harmony and good will practicing co- 
operation and fair play. 

Great credit is due in this matter not only to Mr. Smith 
and the Minnehaha County Historical Society, but to the 
boards of supervisors of Lyon County, Iowa, Rock County, 
Minnesota, and Minnehaha County, South Dakota, for at a 
joint meeting it was decided that the road on the boundary 
line between Minnesota and Iowa, and South Dakota and 
Towa—an east and west road—should be graded, and that 
the road coming from the north on the boundary line between 
Minnesota and South Dakota should also be brought to this 
same grade at the point of intersection of the boundary lines 
of these states. It was a large job for the counties to under- 
take, but it was thoroughly done. 

The general Jand office had been consulted and permission 
and other assistance was given to restore the marker and to 
reset it at its proper place. The marker is made of iron, is 
approximately six feet high, and a small area of ground im- 
mediately surrounding it is enclosed by an iron fence imbed- 
ded in a heavy conerete foundation. Around this is an ellip- 
tical ring of concrete in the effort to prevent autoists from 
colliding with the marker. 
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At the upper end of the monument appears the following 
legend: 43:30 Nl. This is the longitude west of Washing- 
ton, D. C. On the west side of the monument is a bronze tab- 
let on which is inscribed the following : 


THIS MARKER 
ERECTED IN 1849 
By THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERN MENT 
MARKING JUNCTION 
Iowa MINNESOTA 
DAKOTA TERRITORY 
MARKER DAMAGED BY VANDALS 
REPAIRED AND RESET 
UNDER 
DIRECTION OF 
DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 
By \ 
Lyon County, Iowa 
Rock County, MINNESOTA 
MINNEHAHA County, SoutH DAKOTA 


The monument was dedicated on Sunday, October 9, 1938. 
The interest aroused in the historic importance of this tri- 
state marker was surprisingly great. It is estimated that a 
total attendance of 4,000 witnessed the dedication and listened 
to the exercises later in the park at Larchwood. It was not 
only a large crowd but an extremely friendly crowd. It was 
noted that while the citizens of three states gathered, they 
gathered as citizens of the United States of America who 
recognized that the problems common to one state were com- 
mon to all three of them. 

The curator participated in the program which follows: 


TRI-STATE MARKER DEDICATION PROGRAM 
Sunday, October 9, 1938 
Program at Tri-State Marker 2 P.M. 


Selections by Luverne, Minnesota Band 

Tn VOC8 GLO secer cee 
Rev. E. B. Woodruff, Dean of Calvary 
Cathedral, Sioux Falls 
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Medicatory Address. : 
District Judge Julius E. Hayeraft, Fair- 
mont, Minnesota 
President Martin County, Minnesota 
Historical Society, Member Board 
Minnesota Historical Society 
Selection by Hills, Minnesota Band 


Program at Larchwood, Iowa, 2:45 P.M. 


Selections by Sioux Falls High School Band 
Invocation 
Remarks by Representatives of Rock County, Minnesota; Lyon County, 
Iowa; ard Minnehaha County, South Dakota 
State Representative Dykhouse representing Lyon County, Iowa 
Hon. J. N. Jacobson representing Rock County, Minnesota 
Hon. Martin Graff representing Minnehaha County, South Dakota 
Remarks by Hon. L. E. Larson representing U. 8S. Department of In- 
terior. 
Selection by Rock Rapids Band 
Addresses by Representatives of the states of Iowa, Minnesota and 
South Dakota: 
District Judge Julius E. Haycraft, Member of Board of Minnesota His- 
torical Society, representing the state of Minnesota 
Hon. O. E. Klingaman, Curator Iowa Historical Society representing 
the state of Iowa 
Hon. Donald McMurchie, Lt. Goy. of South Dakota representing the 
state of South Dakota 
Selection by Rock Rapids Band 
Remarks by Hon. Lawrence K. Fox, Secretary of South Dakota His- 
torical Society 
Remarks by Hon. A. N. Graff, Mayor of Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Selection by Rock Rapids Band 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 
NOTABLE DEATHS 


Frank Darr Jackson, former Governor of the State of Towa, died 
at his home in Redlands, California, November 16, 1988, at the age of 
eighty-four. He was born of an early American family, the son of a 
school teacher, in Areade, New York, January 26, 1854. At the age of 
thirteen he moved with his parents to Jessup, Buchanan County, Towa, 
After completing the village schooling of the community, he attended 
Towa State College of Agriculture at Ames for several years, later study- 
ing law in the law department of the State University of Towa, from 
which he was graduated in 1874. In the same year he commenced the 
practice of his profession in Independence, Towa, Tn 1880 he settled im 
Greene, Butler County, entering into a law partnership with C. N. Greene 
there. Two years later he first entered state politics by being made 
seeretary to the State Senate, a position which he held a second time in 
1884. Despite his youth, the Republican state convention that summer 
nominated him for the office of Secretary of State, to which position he 
was elected that fall, and to whieh office he was twice re-elected. Re- 
tiring from state political life in 1890, he returned to the arena in 1893 
to suecessfully contest ‘* Honest Horace’? Boies’ third term candidacy for 
the governorship. This was a remarkable feat, as Boies, the first 
Democratic governor of Towa since Stephon Hempstead (1850-54), was 
strong both im the state and national councils of his party. 

As Towa’s sixteenth governor Frank Jackson's two year term was & 
period of turbulent labor and economie unrest, The Pullman Strike in 
Chieago had reverberations in Towa, notably in Sioux City, where Jackson 
was foreed to call out the National Guard to calm a threatened mob 
disorder. Another evidence of the nation-wide unrest was the advent 
into Towa of ‘*Kelly’s Army,’’ This peaceable army of unemployed 
men, on their way to join Coxey’s Army in Ohio, began its march frem 
San Francisco numbering 350, when it reached Council Bloftts the mun. 
bers had swollen to over a thousand, Jackson quietly hurried the men om 
their way, most of whom dispersed before they had crossed the easter 
border of Towa. 


One of the youngest men ever to hold the executive office, Jackson was 
much concerned during his administration with the problems of state 
liquor regulation, the famed mulet law was enacted during 1895, he was 
also interested in the increased state support of state institutions which 
was sadly deficient. At the close of his term, in 1896, he declined re- 
nomination, and accepted the presidency of the Royal Union Lite Tnsur 
ance Company, of Des Moines. He held this position until 1924, when 
he retired and went to California, It is interesting to note that Jackson 
was the first governor of Towa to receive his higher education in scheels 
of this state. 
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WILLIAM F. Kopp, former state legislator and congressman, died in 
Mount Pleasant, August 24, 1938. He was born near Dodgeville, Des 
Moines County, June 20, 1869. His early education was received in the 
common district schools, and his later education he obtained in Iowa 
Wesleyan College, Mount Pleasant, from which he was graduated in 1892. 
Following his graduation he took up the study of law in the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, being graduated from the law department of that institu- 
tion in 1894. Admitted to the bar in the same year, he began the prac- 
tice of his profession in Mount Pleasant. In the fall of that year he 
was the successful candidate for county attorney of Henry County, which 
position he held two terms, serving from 1895-1899. In 1906 he was 
appointed Postmaster of Mount Pleasant, holding that office until 1914, 
in that year he was elected on the Republican ticket to the Thirty-sixth 
General Assembly of the State of Iowa. After one term in the state 
legislature, his next period of public service began with his election from 
the first congressional district to the Sixty-sixth Congress, and continued 
with his re-election every two years thereafter, up to the end of the 
Seventy-second Congress. (March, 1921-March, 1933). During his term 
as congressman he was chairman of the House labor committee from 
1925-30. After his service in Washington, D. C., he resumed the private 
practice of law in Mount Pleasant, from which, however, he was on the 
point of retiring at. the time of his death. He was a member of the 
board of trustees of Iowa Wesleyan College, and a member of the Meth- 
odist Church. 


Frank A. Maruis, Des Moines realtor and former public official, died 
in Des Moines October 23, 1938. He was born in Elkhart, Iowa, February 
26, 1938, the son of Adaniram Judson and Amanda Paulina Mathis. 
A resident of Des Moines fifty-five years, he came to the city in 1883, 
when with his father and brother, W. A. Mathis, he established a real 
estate firm with which he maintained a connection to the time of his 
death. In 1892 he began the first period of his publie services to the city 
which was to extend over four decades. In that year he was elected to 
the first of his two terms as Alderman from the old Seventh Ward, 
under the old system of city government. From 1900-02 he was Chief 
of Des Moines Police. Four years later he again served on the city 
council, from 1906-10. His third appearance in the city councils of Des 
Moines was in 1926 when he began the first of three terms as Superin- 
tendent of Parks and Public Property. A candidacy for a fourth term 
was unsuccessful. During his long tenure of the parks post he initiated 
a long range plan for park administration and improvements of services 
to the public. At the time of his death he was an appraiser for the Des 
Moines office of the Home Owners Loan Corporation. 
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Ser RANDALL, legislator and farmer, died on his farm near Wright, 
Mahaska County, August 22, 1938. He was born on a farm in the same 
vicinity, October 10, 1871. His education was received in the Mahaska 
County Public Schoois, Penn College, Oskaloosa, Iowa, and in the Oska- 
‘Joosa Business College. In 1896 he moved to Illinois, but returned to 
Mahaska County two years later, in| 1898, to take up farming and the 
raising of stock. An active participant in farm improvement organiz- 
ations, he was a former president of the Mahaska County Farm Bureau. 
At the time of his death he was the retiring trustee of the Mahaska 
Hospital. In the fall of 1936 he was elected to serve in the 47th General 
Assembly of the State of Iowa. He was a member of the Republican 
party, and a member of the Baptist Church. 


Emin Henry Ravscu, clergyman and educator, died in Dubuque, 
August 19, 1938. He was born in Cleveland, Ohio, the son of Rev. Gideon 
F. and Katherine (Kilmer) Rausch. His education was received in Wart- 
burg College, Waverly, Iowa, and in the Wartburg Theological Seminary, 
Dubuque, from which he was graduated in 1897. In 1906-07 he took work 
in the University of Michigan. Ordained in the Lutheran ministry upon 
his graduation from the theological seminary, he served in various pas- 
torates in Illinois, Michigan, and Iowa from 1897 to 1908. The last 
twenty-four years of his active ministry he served the Lutheran church 
in Waverly, Iowa, 1908-32. On April 15 of the latter year he was elect- 
ed president of the Wartburg Theological Seminary, Dubuque, which 
position he continued to fill until his death. From 1906-10 he was as- 
sociate editor of the denominational magazine, the Lutheran Herald, 
and from 1910-26 he was its editor. During the two years, 1924-26, he 
was president of the National Lutheran Editorial Association. Dr. 
Rausch was also widely known as the translator of the Life of Dr. Martin 
Luther, and Habermann’s Prayers, also as the editor and co-translator 
of the English edition of the Wartburg Lesson Helps. He was president 
of the Iowa District of the American Lutheran Church, a member of the 
executive board of the National Lutheran Council, and president of the 
Lutheran Home Mission Council of America. In 1930 he was honored 
with a D. D. degree from Augustana College, Rock Island, Illinois, and in 
1931 he received the degree LL. D from Luther College, Decorah, Towa. 


on mesa 


